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7<CEDITORIAL Ys 


Insanity inLossot It is an old Latin maxim that 

Temper “anger is a brief madness.” It 
is a truth as patent to-day as in olden time, that a 
man who loses his temper loses himself. It is all 
right that a man has a temper ; but if he fails to keep 
his temper he fails to be in possession of his faculties. 
The only excuse for a man who speaks and acts with- 
out the control of his temper, is that he is temporarily 
insane,—if that be an excuse. 
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Character More naracter is a great deal more im- 
Important § portant than reputation. We are 
than Reputation ersonally responsible for our char- 
acter, but we are not personally responsible for our 
reputation. Our character depends on what we are; 
our reputation depends on what others think we are. 
If we will take good care of our character, we need 
not trouble ourselves abovt our reputation. Our 
reputation may change with the changes of popular 
opinion and feeling, but our character will not change 


so long as we are what we are. Yet as a practical 
matter we are more likely to worry over our reputa- 
tion than over our character. How foolish this is! 


a 


There is no such thing as an in- 
variable rule of “ first duty” to any 
human person or cause. Many persons make an 
unnecessary problem for themselves and for all man- 
kind over this question. They would lay it down for 
every one and for every occasion that one’s first duty 
is to a husband, or to a wife, or to children, or to 
parents,—as the case may be. The only invariably 
first duty is to God. The circumstances of the time 
must determine whether that duty shall be performed 
through one earthly relation or another. Says Plato 
in the Crito, “ But, Socrates, be persuaded by us who 
have brought you up, and do not place your children 
or your life, or anything else, above the right.” 


** Pirst Duty ”’ 


Oo 


Belief shows itself in action. The 

man who turns pale because he 
finds himself sitting at a dinner-table in a company 
of thirteen, or who would regret having been com- 
pelled to begin a work on Friday, is a victim of 
superstition and a believer in luck, even though he 
disowns them as factors in his life. A certain young 
man who ridiculed other persons for their weakness 
in their bondage to superstition, one morning found 
a bird in his room. He quite lost control of himself, 
exclaiming, “It always means trouble,—I don’t be- 
lieve in it, but people say so.” 


Belief a Life 


His obvious distress 
and dread of consequences evidenced his own sub- 
jection to a popular notion in spite of his better 
confession that it was but a foolish superstition. It 
is even so in the matter of our Christian faith. If 
that faith fails to show itself out in the life, it is 
hardly worthy of being called faith, even though we 
are ready to stand by it as a verbal form with our 
lips. Conversely, the man who has little knowledge 
or comprehension of philosophies and theologies may 
exhibit the strength and real vitality of his simple 
Christian faith in his Christlike spirit and outward life. 


Se 


How easily satisfied are men with 
arguments that seem to release them 
from the trouble of battling with evil! Large busi- 
ness enterprises are not built up, nor are successful 
movements prosecuted, on cant phrases or parrot 
speech. Yet God's people too often fold their arms 
and become mere onlookers of the great strife against 
wrong because, forsooth, this or that form of evil has 
“come to stay.” Perhaps Cain justified his murder 
on the ground that when the Serpent entered Eden he 
“came to stay.” Why not? The Devil, in one form 
or another, has stayed a long time among men,— 
shall we let him have things all his own way simply 
because he has come to stay? Suppose these very 
forms of evil which have rooted, and are so surrep- 
titiously rooting, themselves in our social existence, 
have come to stay, are we therefore to justify and 
encourage them? Our Lord did not accept the at- 
tractive offers made to him in the wilderness. He 
knew that the Devil had not come to stay. No one 
can be a true disciple of Christ aud not know it also. 


** Come to Stay "’ 


God only is here to stay. It may not be in our time 
that every form of evil will be uprooted,—and it cer- 
tainly will not be if those who have enlisted as sol- 
diers of the cross are going to throw down their arms 
because some weak-kneed comrades are calling out 


? 


“This Devil has come to stay ! 
CHD 


The Dangers of Discouragement 


bP pepe nrncae sagt is full of danger. It, is 

temptation, He who lets it enter his heart 
and settle there does not know to what sin and sor- 
row it may lead him. An old bit of history tells us 
of the Israelites, at a certain time, that they were 
“much discouraged because of the way.” The way 
itself was rough and dreary, through the sandy 
Arabah. Then the needlessness of it all but for 
Edom’s selfish refusal to allow them to pass through 
his territory, made the feeling of disheartenment the 
keener. We can scarcely be surprised that they 
were discouraged, and yet we see in this very inci- 
dent the danger of yielding to discouragement. It 
led to murmuring against God, even to profane con- 
tempt of God’s goodness, and to grievous sin. 

Many people find the way of life hard. There are 
scarcely any who do not come upon points of hard- 
ness even amid the most prosperous years. There 
are things in people’s condition and circumstances 
which in themselves are hard. Sometimes it is sick» 

The bur- 
The way is 


ness, sometimes poverty, sometimes sorrow. 
dens are heavy. 
wearisome, 

Then sometimes, as in the case of the Israelites, 
much of the hardness is caused by unbrotherly con- 
duct. There are brothers who make life harder for 
brothers. We all need to guard our conduct most 
sedulously, lest we become hinderers of others in their 
life. It is a sin to be a hinderer. We commit a 
grievous wrong against another when we make life 
harder for him,—when we make it harder for him to 
be true, honest, pure-hearted, and worthy. Edom 
made it immeasurably harder for Israel, simply by 
being disobliging. There are many people who 
make the way longer and harder for others, when by 
a little unselfish obliging, a little cheering help, they 
might make it gasier for them. 

It is a sin to be a discourager. The ten spies who 
brought back the unbelieving report about the giants, 
and thus spread disheartenment and dismay, wrought 
a great crime against the people. Their discouraging 
words Jed to most calamitous consequences,—the 


The toil is oppressive. 


doom of death on a whole generation, and the shut- ° 


ting of the nation out of the promised land for forty 
years. Yet like wrongs are being committed continy- 
ally right in our own Christian days. Discouragers 
are going about among men, and, by their gloomy 
pessimistic words are making life incalculably harder 
for them. They put out the lamps of cheer and hope 
that shine in men’s homes. They quench the very 
stars that burn in the sky above men’s heads. They 
take the gladness out of hearts. They see only the 
dark shadows of life, never the sunshine. One is 
never stronger, braver, happier, for meeting them. 
There should be nothing but condemnation for the 


d‘scourager. He is an enemy of his fellows. Ile is 
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a misanthrope. It is a sore sin against humanity to 
make life harder for men. Our great Teacher spoke 
burning words against those who put stumbling- 
blocks in the paths of God’s little ones. This censure 
falls upon all who in any way lay hindrances in the 
paths of others. 

The Christian duty of every one is to be an en- 
courager, a helper of others in their life. There is a 
pleasant story of a poor woman in Glasgow, who, one 
summer day, was walking along a street in which 
some poorly clad children were running barefooted at 
their play. A policeman saw this woman stoop 
down again and again as she went on, each time 
picking up something, which she put in her apron. 
The officer supposed she was finding and appropri- 
ating something she should not take away, and in a 
threatening manner demanded that she show him 
what she had in her apron, The trembling woman 
complied, and showed some pieces of broken glass, 
which she had gathered up out of the street. “I 
thought I would take them out of the way of the 
bairns’ feet,” she said. The act was a beautiful one. 
The poor woman was doing angels’ work. She was 
making the street a safer place for the children to 
play. 

It should be our aim not only to pick up bits of 
broken glass from the children’s playgrounds to make 
them safer, but in all life’s ways to gather out the 
stones and the stumbling-blocks, and whatever might 
hinder or hurt our fellow-pilgrim in his journey. 

Whatever the cause, or whoever .is responsible for 
the hardness, there is no doubt that in every life there 
are experiences which have a discouraging tendency. 
It may seem almost too much to say that whatever 
the hardness of the way may be, nevertheless a Chris- 
tian should never be discouraged, Yet this is the 
Jesson, It is never safe to give way to even the be- 
ginnings of discouragement, for, if we do, we cannot 
know what the end will be, Discouragement cher- 
ished, leads to despondency and despair. Even if it 
does not grow to such sad ripeness, it works grievous 
harm in a life, It produces a noxious atmosphere in 
which all the lamps burn but dimly. It weakens 
one’s moral purposes, and paralyzes one’s energies. A 
discouraged man is only half himself. He takes hold 
of duty with only half his wonted earnestness. His 
feet drag heavily as he goes about his duties. 

No one can afford to be discouraged, even for one 
hour, even in the smallest degree. We need all our 
strength if we would be equal to the burden and 
stress and responsibility of our common days. Life 
is not easy for any of us if we meet it worthily, and 
make of it what God expects us to make. It is 
necessary that our eye shall be clear, its light un- 
dimmed ; that our heart shall beat with full pulsings ; 
that our hand shall be strong and steady, and that 
all our powers shall be at their best. This cannot be 
if .we are the prey of discouragement, or if we yield 
in even the smallest degree to its influence. 

“But how can we keep from being discouraged ?” 
asks some one. “ When the way is hard, when bur- 
dens are heavy, when the path is thropgh hot deserts, 
when even brothers make life harder for us, how can 
we help being discouraged ? 

The answer is that, if we are Christians, there never 
can be a sufficient reason why we should be discour- 
aged. “If God be for us, who can be against us?” 
We need only to abide in Christ, doing always faith- 
fully our simple duty, and leaving all in his hands. 
What seem to us to be discouragements, become helps 
toward nobler life. A Christian physician, whose 
career lias been full of faith and noble ministry, gives 
this experience: He was a poor boy, and a cripple. 
One day he was watching some other boys on the 
ball-field. They were active, strong, and wealthy. 
As he looked on, his heart grew bitter with envy. A 
young man who stood beside him noted the discon- 
tent on his face, and said to him. “ You wish you 
were in those boys’ place,—don't you?” “ Yes, I 
do,” was the answer. “I reckon God gave them 
muney, at tion, :md health,” continucd the young 
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man, “to help them to be of some account in the 
world. Did it never strike you that he gave you 
your lame leg for the same reason,—to make a man 
of you?” 

The boy gave no answer, and turned away; but 
he did not forget the words. They stayed in his 
heart until they kindled hope and courage there, 
helping him to rise above his deformity. He soon 
learned that what was true of his lame leg was true 
also of all the difficulties, hindrances, and hard con- 
ditions of his life,—they were all God’s gifts to him to 
help him to be of some account in the world,—to 
make a man of him, 

The lesson is for all of us. The deformity, the bur- 
den, the weight, of some other one’s weakness or need, 
the inheritance of difficulty which seems to be a hin- 
drance to a worthy life, is but another chance to 
grow, to become stronger, richer hearted, more a man 
or a woman, to win a higher place in life, and a 
brighter crown in glory. 

In any case, we should never give place to discour- 
agement for a moment. If we are God's children, 
we have to keep ourselves in God’s hands, and keep 
our own hands off; then, out of the sorest difficulties 
and the hardest conditions, blessing will come. God 
lives, and is caring for us, and we can say: 


** God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world.” 
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Fatherhood is God-likeness, Every 
father ought to be like God to his 
children, as God likens himself to a 
father, in love and tenderness. Children feel this when 
they see God-likeness in their parents, or when they fail 
to see it. This truth is beautifully illustrated in the fol- 
lowing incident given by a Philadelphia reader. 


God-likeness of 
Fatherhood 


Children are looking to their parents for example. They 
very soon learn to know the true worth of kind words, of sym- 
pathy, and of nobleness of character. The following compli- 
ment was paid by a little girl, five years of age, to her father, 
and is the best reward I ever knew a parent to receive from the 
lips of a child. This man is always kind-hearted, sympathetic, 
and gentle with his three little children. A few days since, his 
wife was absent from home, and the children were left in charge 
ofanaunt, The little girl above referred to came to her, and said, 
“ Aunty, I think my papa is a very good man, and, if he wasn’t 
human, I would think he was God.” How many parents 
would be entitled to such a compliment from their children ? 


a. 


In passing judgment on the conduct 

Sleepy Watchers in of the apostles in the hour of their 
Gethsemane 

Master’s supreme agony, there are two 
extremes to which we are liable. We may look alone 
at their failure and their lack of sympathy with Christ, 
or we may search only for redeeming features in their 
conduct at its weakest or at its worst. Some would count 
Judas an unnatural monster, unlike his brethren in every 
respect ; others would see in his conduct only the signs 
of a mistaken view of the method of bringing Jesus to 
declare his Messiahship, and to asserthis power. In the 
one case there is danger of looking upon Judas as different 
from ourselves in all respects; and in the other case we 
are in danger of failing to recognize his exceptional 
treachery in the hour of his testing. The better way is 
to see our peril and our duty when we are put to the 
test. So, again, in viewing Peter and James and John 
in Gethsemane, we ought not to condemn them as weaker 
and worse than we should have been, nor excuse their 
falling asleep, as if nothing better could have been ex- 
pected of them. A correspondent in Maine seems in- 
clined to go to one extreme with reference to them, 
because he thinks that others have gone to the opposite 
extreme. He says: 


It seems to me that the writers in The Sunday School Times, 
on the lesson of “‘ The Agony in Gethsemane,” do not lay suffi- 
cient stress upon the fact that the apostles slept “ for sorrow ;” 
in fact, Dr. McLaren says, “ The three were so little affected 
that they slept.” Fortunately Luke gives another reason. It 
was not a sleep of carelessness, but a sleep of sorrow. The 
celebrated Dr. Rush of Philadelphia (in “ Diseases of the 
Mind,” p. 319) says that profound sleep is a sympathy of grief, 
and that le has often notieed it in mothers after the death of 
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a child. Mr. Akerman, keeper of Newgate Prison, London, 
says that criminals often sleep soundly the night before their 
execution. Dr, William B. Carpenter (in his “ Mental Physi- 
olozy,” p. 575) says, “ Criminals, when satisfied that death is 
inevitable, usually sleep soundly on the very last night of their 
lives.’ Thus it seems to me very evident that the sleep of the 
apostles was due to their deep grief, and not to their carelessness, 


But the apostles were not suffering from any loss, nor 
were they yet in despair. They were set to watch with 
their Master in an hour of need, and they failed.to do so. 
If they had slept soundly after the crucifixion, there 
might have been some excuse for them ; but they ought 
to have had interest enough in Jesus to have watched 
while there was still a place for watching. Would 
Dr. Rusli say that, when he gave directions to a lov- 
ing mother to watch with a very sick child, he would 
deem it natural for hero fall asleep, and fail of minis- 
tering to her child in its peril? Would the keeper of 
Newgate Prison say that his men who were on the death- 
waich with a criminal would often sleep soundly for 
sorrow? Would Dr. Carpenter claim that soldiers on 
post were peculiarly liable to fall asleep on the night 
before an anticipated battle? If, indeed, the disciples in 
Gethsemane were simply yielding to a natural tendency 
to sleep at such a time, why was it that Jesus seemed 
so surprised at finding them asleep? Even Luke says 
he asked “ Why sleep ye?” Matthew records his re- 
proachful question to Peter, ‘‘ What, could ye not watch 
with-me one hour?” Was it lack of knowledge or lack 
of tenderness on the part of Jesus that made him grieved 
and surprised at their failure in his hour of need? Ifa 
commentator seems to take the same view of the case as 
Jesus, let us not blame the commentator. Luke: does 
not say that there was no reason for the reproach of 
the sleepy disciples by their Master.. They may, indeed, 
as Luke suggests, have been sleeping from weakness in 
selfish sorrow, but they ought to have had the tonic and 
stimulant of alert and watchful sympathy that would 
keep them awake while Jesus still needed their help. 


MIS. 


Survival 
(John A. Broadus.) 
By William Cleaver Wilkinson 








HE stately stature, stooped from its just height, 
Like a tall wheat-stalk heavy with ripe grain, 
And meekly bears all its golden gain ; 
The long strong step, elastic, springing, light, 
As of one joyous on the pathway right; 
The clear keen eye, yet kindly, which all pain 
Of cunning to cajole were waste and vain, 
But wherein often tears could dim the sight; 
The rich, sweet, suasive voice, its organ tones 
Not such as surge dowWh the cathedral aisle, 
With ocean in the music of their moans, 
Their secret rather subtly to beguile, 
With mastery none now left among us owns, 
Puissance sheathed in soft seductive wile— 


Though these things all to the remembering eye 
Live, or in hoarded echo haunt the ear ; 
Themselves, alas! they are no longer here, 

Nor elsewhere, gone forever and ever by— 

Like wreaths of vapor melted from the sky— 
No future theirs reserved in any sphere. 

Yea, but what they were sign of, the sincere 

High spirit they ‘meant to us, he did not die; 
The man, our friend, be sure is living still, 

Untouched by death or change, save to be more 
Nobly himself, emancipate from ill; 

Wearing indeed, on yon ideal shore, 

That perfect fashion of the perfect will 

We sometimes deemed he here already wore. 


University of Chicago. 
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Oriental Research and the Bible 


(Second Article.) 
By Professor J. F. McCurdy, Ph.D., LL.D. 


HE Arabs are the oldest and purest race of men 

in the world, and Arabic is the oldest surviving 

form of human speech. Northern Arabia is supposed on 
good grounds to have been the dwelling-place of the 
Semites before their separation. In any ease, the Arabic 
language is certainly nearer to the primitive Semitic 
idiom than. any of the sister tongues. This consideration 
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alone enables us to gauge the antiquity of the peoples 
with whom the Bible has most to do. 

Two facts may here be noted as suggestive: The 
Egyptian language contained a large Semitic element, 
which was incorporated many ages before the date of the 
earliest surviving monuments; and the people them- 
selves were also in part Semitic. Even more instructive 
is the association with Babylonia. The civilization of 
that country is at least as old as that of Egypt. Now 
at the date of the earliest written monuments (4000 
B.C.) its language, derived from the primitive Semitic, 
was in an advanced stage of decay, and must have parted 
company with the Arabic an unknown number of cen- 
turies before that time. Thus the most general glance 
at Arabia opens up to us as Bible students an indefinite 
backward perspective, checked by an illuminating side- 
light at a date still currently supposed to be that of the 
creation of man. 

And yet Arabia is but slightly available for antiquarian 
research, It is remarkable that, though writing was em- 
ployed for business purposes from very early times, it was 
by Christians that Arabic was first used as a written lan- 
guage for literary purposes. The general statement 
that Arabia contains but limited material for biblical 
illustration has to be made with two important restric- 
tions. A large number of inscriptions have been found 
in Southwest Arabia written in the so-called Sabean 
characters, These have been skilfully interpreted by 
the discoverers and other scholars, They show, among 
other things, that, besides the famous kingdom of Sheba, 
there was an earlier monarchy called Ma’in (hence the 
classical and now current term “ Minean”). This was 
an empire of great extent, stretching northward to the 
peninsala of Sinai, even Gaza in Palestine for a time 
having been its tributary. The people themselves are 
perhaps alluded to in Judges 10: 12 and 2 Chronicles 
26:7. They were of high antiquity, holding power at 
least as early as the Exodus, We thus have both au- 
thentic information of tbe far-famed kingdom of Sheba, 
and testimony also as to the condition of Northern Arabia 
at the time of the wanderings of Israel. This region is 
thus shown to have been then occupied by a people the 
very reverse of uncultured. Hence the broad inference 
has. been drawn, that the Israelites, not only in Egypt, 
but also during their life in the desert, had an environ- 
ment which in any case must have lifted them above 
barbarism, even if their ancestors had not themgelves 
been a cultured people, according to the standards of 
the East. The bearing of this conclusion on the literary 
development of Israel need not be specially pointed out; 
but in this connection I would remind the reader of the 
social and intellectual solidarity of Palestine, Egypt, 
and the intervening region, in the days preceding the 
exodus. 

Now as to the Holy Land itself. One’s first thought 
here is of the indispensable work of survey and surface 
exploration which has made intelligent Bible readers so 
much at home in Palestine east and west of the Jordan 
and in the desert of the exodus, Magnificent maps 
have been made, and many biblical sites identified,— 
cities, villages, mountains, valleys, brooks, fountains, 
and caves. Apparently now we have nearly reached the 
limit of identification by measurement and surface ex- 
amination, In the supremely important work of exca- 
vation little has as yet been systematically undertaken. 
Many another site may be indubitably fixed by success- 
ful digging, just as many of the cities of Babylonia and 
Assyria have given up their names to the delvers among 
their ruins, But it is inscriptional remains that are the 
great desideratum in Palestine. It may be said that the 
excavations in Jerusalem itself are disappointing in this 
respect, though so many unsuspected architectural re- 
mains have been uncovered, and that even the exact site 
of Zion, the city of David, is not yet settled beyond dis- 

pute, But the fact is that ancient Jerusalem has as yet 
been scarcely reached. Inscriptions are not to be ex- 
pected in large numbers for periods after the time of 
Christ, for then the day of brick and stone and wood as 
writing materials was wellnigh past. Inscribed stones 
in public buildings form an exception. Such a one was 
found by M. Ganneau, which had originally been placed 
in the partition between'the temple proper and the Court 
of the Gentiles, 

This only brings us down to what may be called the 
Herodian stratum of the city’s growth, and doubtless 
Hebrew and Canaanitic inscriptions lie beneath. Of 
more ancient written documents we have the well-known 
stone of Mesha, king of Moab, who threw off the yoke of 
Ahab of Israel in the ninth century B.C. This became 
at once a classical text for Old Testament history. Add 
to this the equally famous inscription in the Si:oam tun- 
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nel, probably of the time of Hezekiah, and we have what 
were until lately the only specimens of lengthy inscrip- 
tions. But these were found without special under- 
ground search. We havea pledge of fuller and richer 
disclosures in the discovery, in 1892, by Dr. Bliss, in 
Tell-el-Hesy, the probable site of the. ancient Lachish, 
of a cuneiform tablet which supplements the El-Amarna 
letters from Palestine to Egypt in the fifteenth century 
B.C. What will be the value of future revelations from 
the soil of Palestine we cannot even approximately esti- 
mate. Of its successive occupations only the Babylonian 
and the Egyptian are likely to be commemorated by 
numerous inscriptions. At best we cannot expect such 
arich harvest as has been gathered from the valleys of 
the Nile and the Euphrates, The Hebrews were not in 
the habit of recording fully on imperishable materials 
their deeds or their traditions. Yet the language of the 
Old Testament abounds with references to the art of the 
engraver, as well as of the scribe; and, if we cannot 
hope to obtain original lengthy documents of the age of 
the earlier Scriptures, we may reasonably look for many 
brief illuminating references to Bible localities, peoples, 
and teachings. 

A vast stretch of territory, just opened up at one or 
two points by the explorer’s spade, separates Palestine 
from the region where modern research has achieved its 
greatest triumphs, and the Bible its most complete vin- 
dication and illustfation. The fascinating story of the 
explorations in the realms of ancient Babylonia and 
Assyria should be told in its outlines to every Bible-class 
pupil. Here it will only be possible to indicate some of 
their most valuable results. The reader is reminded that 
almost the whole of the revelation has come to us within 
the last half-century. 

1. The land itself, only next in sacredness to Palestine, 
has become known to us moderns in its ancient aspect. 
We can bring before our mind’s eye the powerful and 
populous cities of which Babylon, though not the oldest, 
became the greatest. The imperial city itself, with all 
its suggestiveness of culture and power and pride and 
luxury, is unveiled to us; and now wecan appreciate the 
numerous biblical references, direct and figurative, to 
Babylon the great. We have learned the actual founda- 
tion of the traditional glory of Babylonia and Assyria, 
with their temples and palaces, their commercial and 
legal institutions, their observatories, colleges, and fac- 
tories, 

2. There has been given to the world a new language, 
closely related to the language of the Old Testament. 
Many important biblical terms have received their first 
satisfactory explanation from their Assyrian cognates, 
These are already numbered by the score, while those 
which receive most important illustration from the same 
source may be reckoned by the hundred. The very ex- 
istence of this rich and copious language was unknown 
till the middle of this century ; and now the “‘ Chaldee,” 
which it displaces, is known to be a figment as the name 
of a language, though at last fully understood as the 
name of a people. 

8. Next we have a large and priceless literature, itself 
an absolutely new revelation, like the language which 
embodies it. The fame of the wisdom of the Chaldeans 
is justified and explained. The lore of “the astrologers, 
the star-gazers, the monthly prognosticators,” is before 
us, with the varied intellectual products of a cultivated 
and learned society, perpetuated through thousands of 
years, revealing to us the long-sought beginnings of 
science and of the useful arts. What most engages the 
attention of the Bible student are its immemorial tradi- 
tions, worked up by the imagination of story-tellers and 
poets at the very age when the Hebrew patriarchs, hay- 
ing left Babylonia behind them, were making a home 
for themselves in “the land of the Amorites.” In highly 
artistic poems we have the earliest of the Hebrew records 
brought before us in a series of transformations. We 
hear the stories of the world’s childhood, and of our own, 
rebearsed, as it were, in dreamland. In a somewhat 
similar category must be placed the practical religious 
poems or hymns. Some of their expressions recall in 
phrase as well asin spirit passages in the Hebrew psalms, 
even though these gems of Babylonian thought and feel- 
ing lie scattered here and there among dreary wastes of 
magical formule, incantations, exorcisms, and the like 
symbols of an unspiritual superstition. 

4. The most valuable of all the monuments of Baby- 
lovia and Assyria are those which record or illustrate 
their history,—annals of kings and their achievements, 
descriptions of great public ‘works, business documents 
which illustrate a period or an epoch, chronological or 
dynastic tables. A brief recital of the most instructive 
disclosures muy here be given. 
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Standing alone and unapproached in the history of the 
nations are the career and fate of Babylonia. It made 
the beginning and the ending of the rule of the Northern 
Semites which lasted at least four thousand years, Dur- 
ing this period it was usually the political and always 
the intellectual controlling power of Western Asia. 
This means much in human history generally. It means 
still more to the student of the Bible. For, in its larger 
external relations, the career of Israel was an episode in 
the history of the Northern Semites, of which Babylonia, 
with its offshoot Assyria, was the chief determining 
factor. The ruined cities of Babylonia have only begun 
to give up their longest hidden secrets ; but already we 
have learned that the Mediterranean coastland was, 
during ancient times, generally under the control of the 
empires of the Tigris and Euphrates. To Babylonia is 
due, in large measure, the formation of the political en- 
vironment of Israel. Many centuries before the exodus 
the whole western region as far as the sea was leavened 
by its material and mental culture. The history of 
Israel, unspeakably interesting and important as it was 
in itself, may now be seen in its true external setting. 
Its relative outward insignificance is made manifest. It 
was sixteen centuries after the first recorded ¢xpedition 
from Babylonia to the West, that Abraham, himself aa 
emigrant from the banks of the Lower Euphrates, en- 
tered the Land of Promise. It was about a thousand 
years later that the Hebrews again entered Palestine, 
and became a nation. Seven centuries is the outside 
limit of their residence in Canaan as an independent 
people. During the latter half of this period they were 
at the mercy of Assyrians and Babylonians. Northern 
Israel was abolished by the one, Southern Israel was 
deported by the other. The following are a few of the 
points in which the historical and chronological cunei- 
form records illustrate or supplement the Old Testament, 
1. The date of Abraham's repulse of the eastern con- 
federacy headed by the Elamites is fixed at about 2250 
B.C. The whole of Genesis 14 is now intelligible even 
to the allusion to the “king of Salem.” The names of 
the leaders of the invasion are found to be quite or nearly 
matched in the inscriptions, The motives of the invaders 
are fully explained, and shown to be an incident in the 
settled policy of the Babylonian rulers, the first known 
expedition having been undertaken about 3800 B.C, 
with the same intent. The anomalous régime of the 
Egyptians in Palestine in the sixteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, was possible by reason of the division and 
conflicts of Babylonia and the ambitious daughter state 
Assyria. Similar conditions account for the expansion 
of the Hittites. In the same way Israel in Canaan and 
the Aramean principalities in Syria found scope and 
opportunity for development, because the Assyrians, 
having become once supreme from east to west, relapsed 
for over a century into feebleness and inaction. The 
Book of Kings is now intelligible throughout. Viewed 
from our present standpoint, the political ‘motive of the 
whole great stream of events is the incessant play and 
interaction of the minor currents in the Palestinian 
states as determined in direction and destiny by the 
mightier sweep of Babylonian and Assyrian enterprise. 
2. The tragic and exemplary fortunes of the northern 
kingdom are understood as never before. Its relations 
in war and peace with the Aramean kingdom of Damas- 
cus are set in the clearest light. Ahab, in his singular 
alliance with Benhadad II, appears, as a member of a 
league of the western principalities, against the invasion 
of Shalmaneser II of Assyria. Their defeat in 854 gives 
us the first sure date in biblical chronology,—a point of 
time from which we reckon back to David, Saui, and 
Samuel. The mutual repulsiveness of the same commu- 
nities accounts for the perpetual feuds which facilitated 
the advance of the Assyrians, and made the weaker states 
among them resort to Nineveh for help against the 
stronger. Thus we learn from the monuments how the . 
fierce and tyrannical Jehu became a fawning suppliant 
to Shalmaneser, just as a century later Ahaz of Judah 
invoked the protection of Tiglath-pileser III against the 
offensive alliance of Damascus and Syria, which led to 
the downfall of both of the aggressors. From the As- 
syrian records we learn the significance of such a fatal 
appeal. The relations of subject states in their various 
grades of subjection need to be generalized from the 
detailed instances of the Assyrian annals before we can 
understand the gradual effacement of the kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah, the harder terms dictated after re- 
volt, their formal annexation, their final deportation. 
This chapter in political science is the master key to the 
whole history of the ancient East, and also to that of the 
kingdom of God in its Old Testament stages, 
8. Samuria is shown by the inscriptions to have beeu 

























































































































































































































































































taken by the soldiers of Sargon II early in 721 B.C. The 
principal epochs in the subsequent history of Judah are 
amply illaminated. Hezekiah received from Ahaza king- 
dom mortgaged to Assyria. Egypt, whose noxious inter- 
ference had contributed to the fall of Samaria, appears 
again as a fomenter of insurrection in Palestine. The mis- 
guided patriotic party in Jerusalem disregards the warning 
given by the capture of the rebellious Ashdod in 711, and, 
after the accession of Sennacherib in 705, takes the lead 
in an alliance of disaffected states. In 701, the offended 
monarch appears in Palestine. He almost obliterates 
the kingdom of Judah, and defeats an auxiliary force of 
tardy Egyptians. Hezekiah is about to lose his city and 
throne, when a mysterious messenger of death cuts off 
the flower of the Assyrian army. The baffled invader 
leaves Palestine not to return. But Judah is too ex- 
hausted and chastened to again revolt. The religious as 
well as political influence of Assyria asserts itself strongly 
in Judah in the evil days of Manasseh. Egypt is added 
to the empire of the Assyrians, But their power at last 
succumbs to inner decay and external assault, Egypt 
now seizes the opportunity. In 609 B.C., the reformer 
Josiah of Judah, as a faithful vassal of Assyria goes out 
to check the army of the Pharaoh in its march to the 
Euphrates. Josiah falls in the battle, and for a brief 
four years Egypt administers the affairs of Judah. Mean- 
while Nineveh falls in 608 at the hands of the Chaldeans, 
in league with the Aryans of Media. In Nebuchad- 
rezzar, the Chaldean, Babylonia’s traditions of. four 
thousand years find their most fitting exponent, and her 
ancient policy its mightiest vindicator. He appears in 
the west; the Egyptians are defeated and vanish over 
the Isthmus, Her emissaries are still found in Babylo- 
nian Judah, Jeremiah’s warnings against rebellion are 
unheeded. A series of revolts is ended in 586 by a final 
deportation of all Jews of consequence to the banks of 
the Euphrates, But the old Assyrian harshness is miti- 
gated in the treatment of the colonists, A great enlarge- 
ment of the Hebrew spirit takes place. The wider view 
of the world’s affairs now gives breadth to the thought of 
the seer and the poet. The discipline of exile from home 
and from the national sanctuary has purified the con- 
acience of the people. The sure hope of approaching 
deliverance stimulates the imagination of the prophets 
of the exile. Cyrus the Persian appears before Babylon. 
Isaiah and the inscriptions unite to celebrate his career, 
and to describe the fall of Babyton beneath his invincible 
arms, The exiles of Judah are permitted and assisted 
to return to their city and ruined temple. The new era 
of Jewish society and religion begins, amid the scenes of 
the old struggles and failures, under the protection 
of the same covenant God who, seventeen centuries 
before, had called their first father from “ Ur of the 
Chaldees.” 

Another extremely important topic of archeological 
study I can barely mention. I refer to our ever-growing 
knowledge of the manners and customs, the political, 
social, and religious institutions of the ancient Hebrew 
world, The distinctive phrases which give color and char- 
acter to the vocabulary of the Bible were based upon the 
inner life of the people, and became ever more charged 
with their spirit and flavor as the community changed 
and developed in its checkered history. Such terms as 
“son,” “ father,” ‘“‘ servant,” “ family,” “ covenant,” 
“sacrifice,” “sanctuary,” all embody and record, as in 
a spiritual phonograph, the thoughts and feelings of 
many generations of men. It is the high function of 
linguistic and archeological research, as it turns the 
sacred roll, to make these long-silent voices live again, 
to give something of their native power and beauty to 
the words which “ holy men of old spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

A few general observations may now close this outline 
sketch. 

1. While prophecy shows the inner divine motive of 
the history of Israel and its environment of nations, and 
reveals the moral import of its events, the monuments 
are the complement of both, as they exhibit the causal 
relations between them and amplify their lessons. 

2, The monuments are brought to light just at the time 
when we are prepared by scientific knowledge to under- 
stand them, and by the historic spirit to appreciate them. 
In any earlier age they would have been lost, destroyed, 
‘or wasted. 

3. It is now in place to use the word “illustrate” 
almost exclusively instead of “confirm” in describing 
the biblical function of the monuments. The stadium 
of needed vindication of the historical accuracy of the 
Old Testament is now as good as past in our progress 
towards the final goal of truth and knowledge. 


Dni 'y College, Toronto. 
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Getting Ready —_ 
By Mary F. Butts 


CAN almost hear the stirring, 
The whispering down below, 
Where earth’s sweet, tender darlings 
Are beginning now to grow. 
Dear Violet is waking, 
And Buttercup mayhap, 
And Mother Earth is weaving 
Soft silk for each new cap. 
She is weaving Daisy’s fringes, 
And carving Cowslip’s cup; 
She is calling Honeysuckle, 
And bidding her come up. 


And the blossoms will not tarry, 
For they say to one another : 

“ Dear sisters, haste, make ready 
To obey our faithful mother.” 


Each of the host of grasses 
Will bring his emerald feather,— 
Alone, they are too small to help, 
But mighty all together. 


Boothbay Harbor, Me. 
C43 


One More Society 
By J. Macdonald Oxley 


HE statement that there is a genuine need for one 

more society in connection with Christian work 

will not, I am sure, be received without much elevation 

of eyebrows, seeing how leagues, guilds, circles, associa- 

tions, bands, and combinations of almost every conceiva- 
ble sort have sprung up within the past few years. 

But it is in all sincerity that I put forward the propo- 
sition, and when I hasten to add that the society I 
am about to advocate requires neither officers, constitu- 
tion, by-laws, nor place of meeting, and calls for no sub- 
scriptions, fees, nor dues in any form, I believe I have en- 
sured a fair hearing even from those faithful toilers most 
harassed by multiplied engagements. 

Let me at once acknowledge my indebtedness for the 
suggestion of this society. It was while reading Mr. 
Crockett’s charming little parable, “The Play-Actress,” 
that I was moved to cry “Eureka!’’ The following is 
the passage that stirred me thus, 

The Great Preacher, as the writer designates him, had 
been delivering a special sermon as a visitor at the Kirk 
of the Hill, and on his way back to the manse he is over- 
taken by William Greig of the Nether Larg. “ For him 
the morning’s duty was not done till he came to put his 
warm friendly hand into that of the minister of the day, 
and to give him thanks for every good word spoken. 
He was of the great society of encouragers who make the 
wheels of the world go round. May power be given to 
their elbows!” 

And do we not all fervently say “ Amen” to the peti- 
tion? Now hearken to the words of William Greig: 

“Tt’s twenty-seven years since ye abode in my house, 
—that was my father’s then, doctor. I’m the young 
man that ye spoke to in the oak plantin’ about his soul, 
—William Greig of the Nether Larg, who under the 
Almichty himsel’ owes to you the spirit that is in him 
the day,” . 

“Tt was one of those glorious moments,” adds the 
author, “ that come occasionally to the fisher of men, who 
fishes as truly as he can for souls, yet chiefly seems to 
throw away his endeavors,—bait, line, and all. For 
such moments, though they come but rarely, it is worth 

while to live.” 

The Great Society of Encouragers! Mr. Crockett, we 
thank thee for that phrase. Had your sweet little story 
no other claim upon our gratitude than to have given us 
this pregnant suggestion, it were surely well worth the 
writing. 

There comes to my recollection the efforts of two pas- 
tors, pathetic in their pleading earnestness. In both 
cases the mid-week service was suffering because of the 
shyness of its attendants. The meeting-place was the 
large Sunday-school hall, having seating accommodation 
for five hundred or more, and the scant hundred people 
that assembled, instead of making a comfortable group 
just in front of the platform, would spread themselves as 
widely as though they feared contagion. 

“Why, my dear people,” said one of the pastors when 
urging them to take their places nearer him, “I believe 
that if I were to hold this meeting in a ten-acre lot, 
you’d not be comfortable unless you were sitting on the 
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Finding appeals futile, he tried having all the rear 
benches turned with their backs to him. But this was 
of little avail, for the obstinate folk simply turned them 
round again, and sat aloof as before. In the end they 
were partially cured of their bad habit by a new Sunday. 
school hall, having the platform right beside the entrance 
door; and then, for very shame’s sake, they dropped 
into the front seats, rather than make their way to the 
rear. ; 

The other pastor met and overcame the difficulty by 
organizing a Front Seat Club. It ‘had no officers, and 
no constitution save the single pledge not to take a back 
seat so long as there was a front one vacant. It met 
only on the evening of the mid-week service, and at the 
same time. But it proved a decided success, and is stil] 
in active operation. 

Now; neither of these pastors would have been troubled 
as they were, had the Great Society of Encouragers only 
had a branch in theircongregation. And there is many 
a congregation of believers where a Front Seat Club 
could do grand work in cheering the preacher and im- 
parting fresh spirit to the service. 

Other lines of work for the members of our new society 
may be easily suggested. 

“There are three men in my congregation,” said a 
metropolitan preacher who has full two thousand listen- 
ers every Sunday evening, “‘ whose presence means more 
to me, as I deliver my message, than I can well estimate. 
One is a scholar and thinker, whose eyes never leave ny 
face while I speak ; and his unwavering attention is like 
a staff to lean upon. Anotheris an old man; so small 
and shriveled as to be scarcely visible, but who makes 
his presence known by an occasional half-smothered 
‘Glory’ that thrills me like a trumpet blast; and the 
third is a man well on in years, who leans forward as if 
fearing to lose a word, and nods his gray head in em- 
phatic approval of whatever has been especially to his 
mind. God bless them all three! They little know 
what a source of strength they are to me,” 

These are faithful members of the Society of Encour- 
agers, even though they know it not, and are doing work 
for God in their own way whose value may not be 
lightly esteemed. 

Now, we are unanimous as to the evil of gossip, how- 
ever prone we may be to it ourselves; but has it ever 
occurred to us that gossip may be good as well as bad? I 
once knew a lady who was a gossip without question, but 
her gossip was peculiar in its character. Every kind, 
encouraging thing that came to her ears as being said by 
one person of another she carefully treasured up, and at 
the first opportunity repeated it without embellishment 
to the person of whom it was said, not forgetting to men- 
tion the speaker. There were times when these words 
of cheer came like a draught of cold water to parched 
lips, and it seems to me this member of the Society of 
Encouragers had a lovely mission, whose taking up may 
be safely commended to those whose tongues will wag 
freely. 

We are so liberal with criticism and censure, so parsi- 
monious with praise while our friends are about us, that 
the reckless profusion of eulogy to which we are moved 
by their decease, when it is little more than a mere waste 
of words, recalls the stinging sarcasm of Samuel John- 
son’s famous definition of a patron in his letter to Lord 
Chesterfield : 

“Ts not a patron, my lord, one who looks with uncon- 
cern on a man struggling for life in the water, and, when 
he has reached ground, encumbers him with help?” 

We withhold the word of cheer and praise while the 
struggle is going on, but when it is all over we have so 
much to say that had better have been said long before, 
and is now scarce worth saying at all. 

The following story, told by Bishop Potter, may, per- 
haps, be already known, and yet it will bear repeating 
here. 

“Several years ago, some of us were assembled in Cal- 
vary Church, New York, to bear our testimony to the 
life and influence of the late Dr. Edward Washburn. [| 
may venture now to violate the confidence of a domestic 
incident which transpired then, and which, I think, you 
will own to have its significance and appropriateness. 
One after another, Phillips Brooks, and others like him, 
rose in their places in that crowded study to tell what 
they owed to the genius, to the high spirit, to the un- 
swerving loyalty to duty, to the splendid courage, to the 
rare scholarship, to the philosophic insight, to the pro- 
phetic utterance of Edward Washburn. The testimony 
was done. At the door, all the time, there stood a slen- 
der woman, who had stood, during his life, nearest to 
him of whom we spoke. I shall never forget her face,— 
the passion of it and the pathos of it,—nor the power. 
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tender but reproachful, with which she spoke, when at 
length we were still: ‘Oh! if you loved Edward so, why 
didn’t you tell him of it while he lived?’” 

What a glorious mission there is, then, for this So- 
ciety of Encouragers, the men and women who will, 
without fulsome laudation or indiscreet gossip, drop 
words of cheer into weary hearts! Let us all join with- 
out delay, that the world may be made brighter, and its 
wheels move more swiftly and | epeeealy around because 
of our influence. 

Montreal, Canada. 


Ho 


Competitive Contributing 
By M. W. M. 


CERTAIN Sunday-school of the writer’s acquaint- 
ance undertakes its own support,—unwisely, some 
of us think. Its regular contributions did not meet its 
expenses, Appeals were made with little effect. Finally 
it entered some brother’s head that the class contributions 
could be increased by making them public each Sunday. 
Wise man! It worked like a charm. “ Banner class” 
aspirants sprang up all over the school. The rivalry 
ran so high at one time that a class of eight or ten little 
girls would give sometimes from two to three dollars. 

In the same school, on a certain Sunday in each month 
the contribution went to a worthy charity in which the 
superintendent was specially interested. Although poor, 
and comparatively few in numbers, in some way they 
had gotten ahead of all others in the city. To keep this 
place was hard. Fervent appeals were made to school 
pride, with wonderful results sometimes. There was 
great rejoicing when it was found that no one was giving 
more; though, if others had given in the same propor- 
tion, the city’s contribution to that charity would have 
been more than doubled. 

If we consider the Sunday-school a money-making 
machine, competitive giving is a fine business scheme. 
If, on the other hand, we consider it a place in which 
young minds are to be trained to live and to act, it does 
not look so well. Not many children have much money. 
If we can teach them in youth to bring their own, and to 
lay aside conscientiously for that purpose a certain frac- 
tion of all they receive, we may well be content, though 
Sunday after Sunday passes without one cent from them. 
Even taking the lowest view of the case, in the lon run 
this is best. 

It is always well, in making an appeal, to leave a loop- 
hole of escape. We do not wish to extort money, or to 
demand it even; we do not wish to have it brought 
grudgingly or of necessity. 

And then there is the competition in money-raising 
among the scholars. There are tickets to sell, and cara- 
mels made for the school; thereare little wooden barrels 
to fill, and bricks and blocks and chains, and various 
other devices. Of course,such things are not necessarily 
injurious; but too frequently the children are pushed 
and urged to work until, in their zeal and rivalry, they 
resort to wrong methods. They go into stores and urge 
uninterested clerks and merchants to give, or else to buy 
what they do not want; they stop acquaintances on the 
street; they make suggestive allusions before visitors to 
the house. 

They take in money, there is no doubt about that; 
but we might almost call it blood money, for the hard- 
ness and the boldness and the general injury that comes 
of it. Alas that in the Sunday-school, of all places, the 
scholar should be injured ! 
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The Tea-Party in Tag Alley 
By J. L. Spicer 


| be WAS in a back alley in a dusty city. A row of 

teeming tenements in front, a line of tumble-down 
stables in the rear! 

Toddy Maguire, the crippled newsboy, was eight years 
old. 

“ Yuse going ter hav’ a toney birfthday lay-out, see?” 
said Shorty Longworth, his partner in the news-stand. 

This was June 20, and Toddy was all expectation for 
the coming event. 

Since Toddy’s leg had been crushed by a horse-car two 
years bLefure, Shorty had been his faithful assistant. 
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Every night and morning he would trundle out a barrel, 
and place a wide board upon it fora table. On this the 
tempting papers were displayed, presided over by Toddy, 
while Shorty ran all about crying the names of the 
papers, and selling them from under his sturdy little arm. 
Trade had not been brisk, and together they had but few 
pennies to invest in merry-making. A dry-goods box 
served as the banqueting-table, A large piece of burlap 
(coarse bagging), used by one of the expressmen who 
stabled in the alley, was spread for a cloth, the tar marks 
upon it being counted as embroidery. In the center of 
the improvised table was the top of a large tin milk-can 
that had been carefully scoured by Meg Raston. This 
was full of over-ripe cherries bought at the fruit-stand at 
“a bargain, bet yer life,” as Shorty put it. 

Meg Raston lived in the adjoining tenement,—“ Fifth 
floor, middle, to the right, please you, sir,” as she would re- 
ply to aquestion.' She was sallow and pinched from lack 
of food, but was clean withal. Her hair, carefully braided, 
had been tied with a bit of bright selvage from a piece 
of silk she had picked up in the streets, and washed at 
the one faucet where water was furnished for the house. 
Meg was a good friend of the boys, and she was an hon- 
ored guest. Tony, her three-year-old brother, and black- 
eyed Alice Seaman, a hunchbacked little miss, although 
she said she was “ten long gone,” made up the party. 
Alice’s mother was a coarse, hard-working scrub-woman, 
but, being janitress of the tenement, had no rent to pay 
except in work, which she often neglected ; so she was a 
little “ more aisy like in getting on” than some others. 
She sent a five-cent loaf of bread, and loaned a knife to 
cut it. 
earthen cup her mother had. This cup was filled with 
water. The bread was cut into five equal pieces, as 
nearly as could be, Alice giving Toddy the largest piece, 
if there was any difference. 

“Your feed is ready,” said Meg, and they gathered 
around, 

Shorty was seated on a soap-box. Toddy had a feed- 
bag stuffed with litter by way of acushion. Meg took 
her place on an old castaway butter firkin. Alice brought 
out her mother’s scrubbing-pail, and, inverting it, had a 
secure seat. Tony was perched on the bottom of a nail- 
keg. All were seated. Meg said solemnly : 

“* Now all of yez shut yer eyes, and hang yure heads 
over yer hunk of bread fer a minnit, while I says some- 
thing.” 

They all looked up to Meg in matters of etiquet, for 
had she not been for three whole Sundays, for two hours 
at least, to the “ Good-will Mission,” and then spent two 
glorious weeks out in the country ? 

** What she don’t catch on ter fer style ain’t no great 
shakes; nohow,” was often Shorty’s confidential remark. 
While away on this visitation Meg was impressed “‘ that 
ol’ Mr. and Miss Merrill never cussed each other, er 
nothin’, and didn’t never take no feed ’thout sayin’ sun- 
thing, allus said please and thankee, just ’s though they 
were company, or the house agent comin’ to get the rent.” 

All heads were bowed. Meg folded her hands rever- 
ently, and said: 

“Lord, thank you fer all this feed and nice fixin’s, 
It’s good of you. Lead us not into temptings, if we die 
before we wakes up. Forever and ever. Amen,” 

“‘ All yez say Amen after me,” said Meg. 

They all did so, most solemnly. 

Each one took a sip from the one cup of water. How 
often Meg had to run to the spigot to replenish it! 

The can-cover of cherries was passed and repassed, 
How good they tasted! And oh, what sweet, delicious 
bread ! 

The cherry-stones were all carefully saved, and at the 
last were counted to see who had eaten the most cherries. 
Every crumb of the little loaf was picked up, and, for 
after-dinner coffee, Meg brought each one a full cup of 
water in turn, then one for herself, which she drank with 
great deliberation. 

Just then an organ-grinder came in and played “Sweet 
Marie.” Meg and Shorty jumped up, and danced up 
and down along the rough stones. Tony crowed and 
shouted with delight. Toddy whistled, and kept time 
with his crutch, while Alice beat an accompaniment With 
her fingers upon the butter firkin. 

Shorty, after careful search, found a stray penny in his 
pocket for the tin cup of the organ-grinder’s companion. 
A big truck drove into the alley, and there was a quick 
hustling to clear the way. 

“Wish one or t’other of us could hev a birthday tea- 
party every day,” said Alice. 

The others all assented as they passed out of “Tag 
Alley.” 


New York City. 


Meg was entrusted with the one plain white | 


Wes fies 


Organizing the Sunday-School Class 


S IT desirable to “organize” the smaller Sunday- 
school class of children or young people, as well as 
the large Bible class of adults? In the First Presby- 
terian Sunday-school of La Fayette, Indiana, the idea has 
recently found favor through the successful “ organiza- 
tion” of a class of girls, increasing its membership from 
eight to twenty-six in the first year. 
“The class has its name, ‘Truth Seekers,’ its colors, 
its motto and class song, and so forth, the same as in 
school and social organizations. Each quarter a presi- 
dent, vice-president, school secretary, class secretary, 
treasurer, and librarian are elected, with the usual duties 
of their offices to perform, The class has its own library. 
Two secretaries are necedsary ,—one to get the class report 
required by the school, the other to keep the class schol- 
arship and other records. The Missionary Committee 
presents a five-minute exercise monthly, in class or at 
the ‘ Monthly Club,’ which meets to discuss class, literary, 
and social work. ‘The Club Committee has especial 
charge of this work. The Calling Committee consists of 
a superintendent for each district of the city, who sees 
thatthe members living in her section are called upon, 
at least when absent, and especially if they are ill. The 
officers and committee presidents comprise the Executive 
Committee, which plans new work and looks up new and 
old pupils. As far as possible, class customs are cultivated, 
to awaken pride and interest. These are the class anni- 
versary exercises, the monthly prayer service before 
Sunday-school, the use of mite and birthday boxes, do- 
ing definite missionary work, attending communion ser- 
vices in a body, observing birthdays and holidays, and 
meeting as a ‘ fellowship band’ or ‘ acquaintance circle,’” 
Leaflet blanks for reports are used to record “scholar- 
ship work,” each scholar filling out one every Sunday. 
These “are filed, and a record of totals is kept.” This 


is the form: 
TRUTH SEEKERS, 


(John 14: 6 to John 3: 16.) 


“PRAY WITHOUT CEASING.” 
Attendance 
Services 
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Lesson Recitation 


EE i sbast. Ccsede-cnevctndivwichévs eddioniaiiuniedl 
New Scholars 


Scholarship Total 


“SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES.” 

Class Standing 
Class Total 
“Go word to-day in my vineyard.” 


Credit is thus given for all church services attended, 
Bible chapters read and verses committed to memory, 
and calls made. ‘‘ Daily Bread’ credits are for regular 
Bible reading and prayer, morning and evening. ‘In . 
His Name’ refers to deeds of mercy and charity, carry- ; 
ing out the Lord’s command to love our neighbors as 
ourselves. The three quotations from Scripture, on the 
blank, are the tools and guide-books in the work.” The 
class standing and total class scholarship is made out 
monthly and quarterly, and the member having the best 
scholarship report “receives a large Bible from the 
class” at the end of the year. 

In this instance, the method of class organization has 
largely increased the membership, a result not neces- 
sarily to be desired; for there are always peculiar ad- 
vantages in the small class through nearness in affection 
and personal influence. Many small classes, with many 
teachers, make a strong Sunday-school. The other re- 
sult of the Truth Seekers’ class-work is more to be com- 
mended ,—the standard of scholarship has been raised. 
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Lesson Calendar 


Second Quarter, 1895 


1, April 7.—The Triumphal Entry. 
2 April 14.—The Wicked Husbandmen 
(Also, Easter Lesson, 1 Cor. 15 : 3-14.) 
4. April 21.—Watch fulness. 
4, April 28,—The Lord's Supper 
5. May 5.—The Agony in Gethsemane 
4. May 12.—Jesus before the High-Priest.. 
7. May 19.—-Jesus before Pilate................... 
8. May 26.—Jesus on the Cross 
9. June 2.—The Resurrection of Jesus 
10, June 9.—The Walk to Emmaus. 
ll. June 16.—Peter and the Risen Lord 
12, June 23.—The Saviour’s Parting Words. 
18. June 30.—Review. 


--Mark 11: 1-11 
Mark 12: 1-12 





Matt. 24 : 42-51 
: 12-26 
: 32-42 
: 53-64 
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Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
a 


Study 48.—The Trial Before the 
Civil Authorities 


I, Review. 

When did Jesus close his publicteaching? What was the 
nature of his subsequent teaching of the disciples,—on the 
Mount of Olives, and in the upper room? What indications 
have we of the state of his own mind while giving these 
teachings? Recall the prayers in Gethsemane, the calm that 
followed, the self-possession manifest at the betrayal, the at- 
titude of Jesus before Annas and Caiaphas, his self-declara- 
tion in answer to the high-priest’s adjuration. What three 
phases did the ecclesiastical trial take, and why? When and 
where and why did Peter deny his Master? Of what signifi- 
cance was Judas’s end? 


II. Tae Brerican 
Mark 15 : 
19: 16a, 

1. The First Hearing before Pilate (Matt. 27 : 2, 11-14; Mark 
15: 1-5; Luke 23:1-7; John 18: 28-38). Note'the time 
(John 18 ; 28, and Westcott’s note), the place (see Edersheim, 
II, 566, and Andrews, pp. 530, 531, who favor the palace of 
Herod; Westcott advocates the tower of Antonia), the pious 
scruple of Jesus’ accusers (John 18 : 28; for the bearing of 
this on the question of the day of the crucifixion, see Eder- 
sheim, II, 566-568; Andrews, pp. 469-472), their arrogant 
demand for an unquestioning acceptance of their judgment of 
this “ evil doer” (John 18 : 30), Pilate’s refusal so to execute 
their will. Consider the charges they then laid against 
Jesus (Luke 23 : 2), and compare the charge on which they 
had condemned him ( Matt. 26: 65,66; Luke 22:70,71). Note 
the examination by Pilate on the last count in this indict- 
ment (John 18 : 33-38; Matt. 27:11, and parallels), the 
refusal of Jesus to notice the accusations of the rulers (Matt. 
27: 12-14; Mark 15: 3-5), Pilate’s judgment (Luke 23: 4; 
John 18 : 38), the displeasure of Jesus’ accusers, and the re- 
lief of Pilate on hearing that Jesus was a Galilean (Luke 
23 : 5-7). 

2. Jesus Sent to Herod (Luke 23: 7-12). Herod, who was 
tetrarch of Galilee and Perea, was probably in Jerusalem for 
the feast, and doubtless was occupying the old Maccabean 
palace, not far from Pilate’s residence. On the desire of 
Herod to see Jesus, compare Luke 9:9. Note the silence of 
Jesus in response to Herod’s questions and the priests’ accu- 
sations, the mockery of his royal claim, the return to Pilate. 
Consider the frivolousness of the whole proceeding. Note the 
revival of friendship between Herod and Pilate by this recog- 
nition of the tetrarch’s jurisdiction, 

3. Pilate’s Effort to Release Jesus (Matt. 27 : 15-26a; Mark 
15; 6-l5a; Luke 23: 13-25). Note Pilate’s decision after 
the return of Jesus (Luke 23: 13-16). What ground had Pilate 
for his purpose to chastise Jesus? Consider the demand of the 
multitudes for the customary release of a prisoner. Perhaps 
they had in mind Barabbas, who seems to have been a zealot 
leader, and dear to many of the multitude. Note Pilate’s 
eagerness to seize this opportunity to substitute Jesus for the 
prisoner to be released, and his reason to hope they would 
ask for him (Mark 15: 10), the personal reason Pilate had 
for wishitig to release Jesus (Matt. 27 : 19), the success of the 
priests in thwarting this scheme of Pilate, and in persuading 
the multitudes to ask the crucifixion of Jesus. Note the recoil 
of Pilate from this last suggestion, and his cowardly weak- 
ness in face of the popular clamor. Consider the vain effort 
of the governor to shirk responsibility for yielding, the wel- 
come of responsibility by “ all the people,” and the release of 
Barabbas. On Barabbas, see Andrews (pp. 535, 536). 

4. The ce of Death (Matt. 27 : 266-31; Mark 15: 
15 &-20; Like 23: 25b; Juhu l¥: 1-160), Nove that at 


MATERIAL.—Matthew 27 
1-20; Luke 28 : 


: 2, 11-31; 
1-25; John 18: 28 to 
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this time Pilate seems to have decided to l.t the Jews have 
their way; hence Jesus was delivered <verto be scourged, 
and then crucified, It marks the selfish indolence of this 
judge that he would so condemn one whom he knew to be in- 
nocent. Consider the mockery by the brutal soldiers, Re- 
member that Romans found their sport in seeing men kill 
each other and wild beasts in the amphitheater, and in this 
connection compare the Master’s later prayer (Luke 23: 
34). On this mockery, see Stalker’s “Trial and Death’ of 
Jesus” (pp. 89-94). Note that the sight of Jesus so clad and 
maltreated roused Pilate to another effort to release the man 
(John 19: 4,5). Consider the obdurate hate of the chief 
priests (John 19 : 6) and Pilate’s impatient rejoinder. Note 
that now first the Jews accuse Jesus of that for which they 
had condemned him (comp. Mark 14 : 63, 64). Consider the 
added fear of Pilate. Superstition came to the aid of con- 
science. Note the further examination by the governor, and 
his renewed effort to secure the assent of the Jews to Jesus’ 
release, Mark the final argument of the rulers. Pilate had 
reason to fear investigation of his administration. He, not 
long afterward, fell before an accusation Jaid against him at 
Rome, Self-interest now overshadowed the desire to free the 
innocent prisoner. He contented himself with taunting the 
Jews. Note the significant answer of the chief priests. It 
was a contradiction of ull the Messianic hope of Israel (see 
Psalm 17, in the collection known as “The Psalms of Solo- 
mon”), On the meaning of John 19:14, see next Study, 
Note the preparation now to execute the sentence of death. 


RAS 


Aids to srg Study 


Lesson 8, May 26, 18905 
Jesus on the Cross 


GoLpEN TEXT: 
—Rom. 5: 8. 


While we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. 


Lesson Text 


(Mark 15 : 22-37. Memory verses: 25-2 
Compare John 19 : 17-42 


COMMON VERSION. 


22 And they bring him unto the 
place G6l’go-tha, which is, being 
interpreted, The place of a skull. 

23 And they gave him to drink 
wine mingled with myrrh: but 
he received # not. 

24 And when they had crucified 
him, they parted his garments, 
casting lots upon them, what 
every man should take. 

25 And it was the third hour, 
and they crucified him. 

26 And the superscription of his 
accusation was written over, THE 
KING OF THE JEWS. 

27 And with him they crucify 
two thieves ; the one on his right 
hand, and the other on his left. 

28 And the Scripture was ful- 
filled, which saith, And he was 
numbered with the transgressors, 

29 And they that passed by 
railed on him, wagging their 
heads, and saying, Ah, thou that 


destroyest the temple, and build- — 


est it in three days, 

30 Save thyself, and come down 
from the cross. 

$1 Likewise also the chief priests 
mocking said among themselves 
with the scribes, He saved others ; 
himself he cannot save. 

82 Let Christ the King of Is’ra-el 
descend now from the cross, that 
we may see and believe. And 
they that were crucified with him 
reviled him. 

33 And when the sixth hour 
was come, there was darkness 
over the whole land until the 
ninth hour. 

34 And at the ninth hour Jesus 
cried with a loud voice, saying, 
Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani? 
which is, being interpreted, My 
God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me? 

35 And someof them that stood 
by, when they heard i, said, Be- 
hold, he calleth E-li’as. 

36 And one ran and filled a 
sponge full of vinegar, and put # 
on areed, and gave him to drink, 
saying, Let alome; let us see 
whether E-li’as will come to take 
him down. 

$7 And Jesus cried with a loud 
voice, and gave up the ghost. 


REVISED VERSION. 


22 And they bring him unto the 
place Golgotha, which is, be- 
ing interpreted, The place of a 

23 skull, And they offered him 
wine mingled with myrrh: but 

24 he recéived it not. And they 
crucify him, and part his gar- 
ments among them, casting 
lots upon them, what each 

26 should take. And it was the 
third hour, and they crucified 

26 him. And the superscription 
of his accusation was written 
over, THE KING OF THE JEWS. 

27 And with him they crucify two 
robbers; one on bis right hand, 

29 and one on his left.. And 
they that passed by railed on 
him, wagging their heads, and 
saying, Ha! thou that destroy- 
est the temple, and buildest 

80 it in three days, save thyself, 
and come down from the cross. 

31 In like manner also the chief 
priests mocking Aim among 
themselves with the scribes 
said, He saved others; *him- 

82 self he cannot save. Let the 
Christ, the King of Israel, now 
come down from the cross, 
that we may see and believe. 
And they that were crucified 
with him reproached him. 

And when the sixth hour was 
come, there was darkness over 
the whole ‘land until the 
ninth hour. And at the ninth 
hour Jesus cried with a loud 
voice, Eloi, Eloi, lama sabach- 
thani? which is, being inter- 
preted, My God, my God, °why 

35 hast thou forsaken me? And 
some of them that stood by, 
when they heard it, said, Be- 

36 hold, he calleth Elijah. And 
one ran, and filling a sponge 
full of vinegar, put it on a reed, 
and gave him to drink, saying, 
Let be; let us see whether 
Elijah cometh to take him 

37 down. And Jesus uttered a 
loud voice, and gave up the 
ghost. 


1 Many ancient authorities insert ver. 23 And the scripture was fu'flled, 


which saith, 


ind he was reckoned with transgressors. 


See Luke xxii. 37. 


8Ur, sanctuary md can he not save himeclf? *Or, carth * Or, why didst 


thou Jorsuke me? 
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Lesson Plan 


Toric OF THE QUARTER : The Glorious Son of God. 


GoLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We. beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.—John 1 : 14. 
se 
Lesson Topic: The Son Giving his Life for Others. 


1. The Act of Crucifixion, vs. 22-28. 
OUTLINE: { 2. Events at the Cross, vs. 29-33. 
3- The Act of Surrender, vs. 34-37- 


a 
Datty Home Reapines: 


M.—Mark 15 : 22-37. Jesus on the cross. 
T.—John 19 : 17-24. Scripture fulfilled. 
W.—Luke 23 : 3949. The penitent thief. 

T.—Mark 15 : 39-47. The burial. 

F.—John 10 : 11-18. A voluntary death. 

S.—John 3: 11-18. ‘‘ Lifted up.” 
—Rom. 5: 1-11. He died for us, 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 


ASS 


Lesson Analysis 


I. THE ACT OF CRUCIFIXION. 
1. The Place : 
They bring him unto the place Golgotha (22). 


Golgotha, that is tosay, The place of a skull (Matt. 27 : 33). 
The place which is calied The skull (Luke 23 : 33). 
The place called The place of a skull (John 19 : 17). 


2. The Potion : 


They offered him wine mingled with myrrh (23). 


They gave me also gall for my meat (Psa. fs io 
He hath sated me with wormwood (Lam 
They gave him wine to drink mingled with ‘gait (Matt, 27 : 34). 


3- The Perquisites : 


They part his garments among them, casting lots (24). 


They part my garments among them (Psa. 22 : 18). 
They parted his garments among them, casting lots (Matt. 27 : 35). 
Purting his garments among them, they cast lots (Luke 23 : $4). 


4- The Crucifixion : 
It was the third hour, and they crucified him (25). 
There they crucified him (Luke 23 : 33). 


In his hauds the 7 of the nails (John 20 : 25). 
Jesus, whom ye slew, hanging him on a tree (Acts 5 : 30). 


5- The Superscription : 
The King of the Jews (26). 
This is Jesus the King of the Jews Fr a 37). 
This is the King of the Jews (Luke 23 : 
Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Seana Gobn 19 : 19). 


6. The Companionship : 
With him they crucify two robbers (27). 
He... was numbered with the transgressors (Isa. 53 : 


12). 
There were also two others, malefactors, led with him (Luke 23 : 2). 
With him two others, on either side one (John 19 : 18), 


Il, EVENTS AT THE CROSS, 
- Mockery : 


They that passed by railed on him, The chief priests mocking 
him (29, 31). 


byt chief priests mocking him, with the scribes and elders (Matt. 


He. s ehall be mocked, and shamefully entreated (Luke 18 : 32). 
The rulers also scoffed at him (Luke 23 ; 85). 


2. Reproach : 
They that were crucified with him reproached him (32). 
The robbers also . . . cast upon him the same reproach (Matt. 27 : 44). 


One of the malefactors .. . ae = on him (Luke 23 : 39). 
The reproaches of them .. . fell upon me (Rom. 15 : 8). 


3. Darkness : 
There was darkness over the whole land (33), 


The sun shall be turned into darkness (Joel 2 : 31). 

There was darkness over all the land (Matt. 27 : 45). 

A darkness came over the whole land, .. . the sun’s light failing 
(Luke 23 : 44, 45). 


III, THE ACT OF SURRENDER, 
1. The Pather’s Pavor Surrendered : y 
My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken mef (34.) 
My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? (Psa. 22 : 1.) 


Hide not avs face from me (Psa. 27 : 9). 
Jesus cried, ... Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani? (Matt. 27 : 46.) 


2. The Son’s Life Surrendered : 

Jesus uttered a loud voice, and gave up the ghost (37.) 
Jesus cried again, ... and yieldea up his “eo (Matt. 27 : 50). 
4 - down my life for the sheep (John 10: 

wed his head, and gave up his spirit Gebn 19 : 30). 


a 


Verse 24.—‘‘ And they crucify him.” (1) The Roman executioners; 
(2) The Hebrew instigators; (3) The heavenly Sufferer; (4) The 
world-wide beneficiaries. 

Verse 29.—‘'‘ They that passed by railed on him.” 
Lord; (2) The railing crowd. 

Verse 33.—‘* Th: re was darkness over the whole land.” 
Son suffering ; (2) God’s light shrouded ; (3) God's servants impressed. 

Verse 34.—‘* My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” (1) 
ey of anguish ; (2) A confession of amazement; (3) An expression 
of trust. 

Verse 37.—‘‘ Jesus uttered a loud voice, and gave bd the ghost.” 
(1) The loud cry; (2) The willing surrender; (3) The matchless 
redemption. 


(1) The suffering 
(1) God's 


KY 
Lesson Bible Reading 


The Sayings on the Cross. 


The prayer (Luke 23 : 34). 

To the penitent malefactor (Luke 23 : 43). 
To bis mother and John (John.19 : 26, 27). 
To his Father (Matt. 27 : 46). 

Expressing thirst (John 19 : 28). 
Recognizing compléted work (John 19 : 30). 
Coummendiug his spiti: (Luke 2y ; 46), 
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May 11, 1895 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


| eters a ree Events.—The remorse of Judas is placed 
by some after the morning trial by the sanhedrin, but, 
as the chief priests and elders went with Jesus before Pilate, 
many place it after the condemnation by the governor. The 
scourging of Jesus was followed by the mockery at the hands 
of the Roman soldiers. With the crown of thorns and the 
purple robe Jesus is brought out before the people by Pilate, 
who again declares him innocent; the rulers ery out for his 
crucifixion, asserting that he ought to die because he made 
himself the Son of God ; this leads to a further interview be- 
tween Jesus and Pilate, who makes one more effort to release 
Jesus; the Jews say that to release this man would prove 
Pilate not to be Cesar’s friend; Pilate makes some final 
taunts about their King, to which the Jews make ihe fatal 
reply, “We have no king but Cesar.” Restoring the gar- 
ments of Jesus, the soldiers lead him out to crucifixion; on 
the way they impress Simon of Cyrene to bear the cross after 
Jesus. To acrowd of lamenting women Jesus tells the awful 
fate of Jerusalem. Two malefactors are led out with him. 

Prace.—Golgotha, a knoll resembling a skull, somewhere 
outside of Jerusalem. The traditional site is near the present 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher, but many hold that the cruci- 
fixion took place north of the city, near the so-called cave of 
Jeremiah. 

Trme.—On Friday, April 7, the 15th of Nisan, A.U.C. 783; 
that is, A.D. 30, our Lord dying in the thirty-fourth year of 
his life on earth. According to Mark, the time of day was 
from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 

Prersons.—Jesus; two robbers; the Roman soldiers with 
the centurion; the passers by, including chief priests; one 
person who gave Jesus the sponge full of vinegar. 

PARALLEL PassaGes.—Matthew 27 : 33-50; Luke 23 : 
32-46; John 19: 16-30. 

BS... 
Critical Notes 


Verse 22.—Unto the place Golgotha: The word means 
“skull,” as Luke (23 : 33) calls it, our word “Calvary” 
being borrowed from the Latin Vulgate.— The place of a skull : 
Probably so called from the shape of the knoll. It could not 
have been a place where skulls were lying about, as repre- 
sented in some paintings, nor was it a mountain.—The Via 
Dolorosa now pointed out assumes that the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher covers the site of Golgotha. 

Verse 23.—And they offered him: Literally, “ were giving 
him,” implying that the action was not carried out.— Wine 
mingled with myrrh: This was a stupefying draught, to deaden 
the acute pain. The correct reading in Matthew 27 : 34 is 
“wine,” not “vinegar,” though the cheap sour wine used 
might have been thus termed (comp. v. 36).—But he received 
it not: He was to endure the full pain; afterwards he drank 
to assuage his dying thirst. 

Verse 24.—And they crucify him: The victim was bound, or 
nailed, as in this case (John 20 : 20, 25; Luke 24: 39, 40), to 
the cross. This was usually done before the cross was ele- 
vated. It was then let fall into a hole dug for it, the shock 
producing great anguish. Sometimes the victim was fast- 
ened to the transverse beam, which was afterwards fastened 
to the upright beam already set up. It was probably at the 
elevation of the cross that Jesne said, “ Father, forgive them” 
(Luke 23: 34), this being the First Word from the cross. The 
position of the “title” shows that the Latin cross 
was used. Sometimes a peg was inserted to aid in 
holding the body, so thet the weight would not tear 
the victim from the nails. Death was usually slow 
and lingering, the physical suffering intense. In the 
case of Jesus there were added the sorrows of sucha satin 
sensitive soul, the effects of ingratitude, loneliness, ¢T°**- 
and taunts from his chosen people. That the cross, an in- 
strument of sucle torture, has become the symbol of salvation 
and blessing, is a strong incidental proof of the truth of the 
gospel.— Part his garments: The soldiers received the gar- 
ments of those executed. John speaks of four parts, to each 
soldier a part.—Cuasting lots upon them, what each should take : 
There were probably five pieces, the most valuable being the 

tunic, which could not be divided. Hence the lot was used 
to determine, not only the distribution of the minor articles, 
but the disposition of the tunic (John 19 : 23, 24). 

Verse 25.—And it was the third hour: Peculiar to Mark. 
John, however, says that “it was about thesixth hour” when 
the trial before Pilate was concluded (John 19: 14). Mark’s 
language means 9 A. M., the third hour according to the 
Jewish reckoning. The specific statements about the time of 
the darkness, in three evangelists, and the greater probability 
that the erucifixion occurred in the morning, point to this 
note of time as accurate. John’s language may be explained 
either as indefinite, meaning the morning watch, between 9 
A.M. and noon, or as reckoned by the Roman method 

(which begam the day from midnight, as we do). The latter 
is the easier solution, though it cannot be proven that John, 
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in other places, uses the Roman reckoning. An error in the 
text of John is possible, but the authorities do not give suf- 
ficient evidence of this, A mistake is out of the questior, 
for about the events of that day no one competent to write 
such histories as the Gospels could forget the time. The 
existence of the variation shgws independence in the writers, 
and also the honesty of Christian transcribers, As death set 
in slowly in those crucified, it is not likely that our Lord 
hung upon the cross less than the six hoursindicated by Marks 
namely, from the third to the ninth hour (9 A. M. to 3 P. M.). 

Verse 26.—And the superseription of his accusation: Such 
“titles” were placed above the erucified.—The King of the 
Jews : This is the main part of the accusation, common to all 
four reports. It was written in mockery by Pilate, and in 
three languages: Hebrew, Latin, and Greek (so John; in 
Luke 23 : 38 the same statement is not well supported), The 
variations can be explained by regarding Mark as giving the 
main accusation, and each of the other evangelists preserving 
the form in one language. The chief priests objected to this 
title, but Pilate would not alter the taunting superscription. 

Verse 27.—Two robbers: Not “ thieves,” but violent high- 
waymen, probably followers of Barabbas.—One on. his right 
hand, and one on his left; This arrangement was probably a 
part of the mockery, as if to show the subjects of this “ King.” 

Verse 28 is omitted in the Revised Version, since it does 
not occur in the oldest manuscripts. It was probably taken 
from Luke 22: 37, where our Lord himself quotes it (see 
Isa. 53 : 12), 

Verse 29.—And they that passed by: So Matthew; Luke 
says, ‘the people stood beholding.” The morbid taste for 
horrors would bring many to the place, especially as the rulers 
were there,—Railed on him: Literally, “ blasphemed,” which 
does not necessarily mean more than hurtful language.— 
Wagging their heads: In mockery.—Ha/ Peculiar to Mark. 
Either a shout of ironical applause, or one of reproach.— 
Thou that destroyest the temple: The report of the trial at night 
occasioned this taunt. Proud of the temple, these people 
would naturally resent the thought of its destruction, and use 
this reproach. 

Verse 30.—Save thyself: If he claimed power to rebuild the 
temple, then he could show his power to save himself.—And 
come down from the cross: Or, “ by coming down from the cross.” 
The people little knew how their words were to be fulfilled. 

Verse 31.—In like manner also the chief priests : So Matthew, 
who mentions all three classes of the sanhedrin.—Among 
themselves ;, The taunt is not addressed directly to Jesus, but 
is the conversation of the rulers. The language differs 
slightly in the three accounts, but the thought is the same.— 
He saved others; himself he cannot save: This is ironical, 
though suggested by the miracles of Jesus, as if to say, “ His 
power has left him when he needs it most.” The marginal 
rendering of the Revised Version is equally grammatical, and 
even more cutting, “Can he not save himself?” 

Verse 32.—Let the Christ: That is, the Messiah, spoken in 
scorn. We use Christ as a proper name, but in the Gospels 
it is a title—The King of Israel: The sacred name of the 
people is used; they thus avoid repeating the taunt of Pilate, 
but refer to the claim of Jesus for which they condemned 
him.—Now come down: As Matthew; the Authorized Ver- 
sion makes a needless variation.— That we may see and believe: 
A bitter mockery. Matthew adds a citation from Psalm 22: 
8, quoted in mockery by the rulers. Luke tells that the sol- 
diers made a similar taunt, “ offering him vinegar,” probably 
pretending to offer him wine in homage, as if drinking his 
health.—And they that were crucified with him reproached him: 
So Matthew; but Luke tells of the penitence of one robber 
(Luke 23 : 39-43). Possibly both began to reproach Jesus, 
but, as they hung there, one of them was led to believe. Some 
time may have elapsed, since the darkness did not begin until 
noon. The faith of this robber is most remarkable. To him 
was addressed the Second Word from the cross. Shortly after- 
wards the Third Word (to Mary and John) was spoken (John 
19 : 26,27). There were probably four women standing there, 
one of them, “his mother’s sister,” being Salome, named 
afterwards by the other evangelists. 

Verse 33.— When the sixth hour was come: At noon; so 
Matthew and Luke.—There was darkness over the whole land 
until the ninth hour: This was certainly not an eclipse of the 
sun, since the moon was fall, How far it extended is unger- 
tain ; the language does not necessarily mean more than the 
land of Judea, or the neighborhood of Jerusalem. But early 
Christian writers claim that it was noticed in Egypt and else- 
where. Such a supernatural concomitant of the crucifixion 
is natural, if Jesus of Nazareth is what the Gospels represent 
him as being, and what Christian hearts have found him to be. 

Verse 34.—And at the ninth hour: During the three hours 
of darkness Jesus was silent.—Cried with a loud voice: This 
was after six hours upon the cross, and does not indicate 
physical exhaustion.— Eloi, Eloi: Matthew gives the Hebrew 


‘form (from Psa. 22:1); Mark, the Aramaic, then in use. 


The next verse suggests that the Hebrew was used, since it 
resembles more closely the name of Elijah.—My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me? The marginal rendering of 
the Revised Version, “why didst thou forsake me?” is moré 
literal, but “hast fursaken” agrees better with the Hebrew. 


This Word from the cross (the Fourth) cannot be accounted 
for by physical causes. It shows an anguish similar to that 
in Gethsemane, a sense of the burden he bore for others, As 
it was in consequence of their sins, so it expresses the result 
of sin,—namely, the hiding of God’s face. But his spirit 
still held fast to God, and triumphed. A recently discovered 
fragment of the Apocryphal Gospel of Peter substitutes “ my 
power,” to uphold the early heresy that the divinity, or di- 
vine sonship, of Jesus ceased at this time. 

Verse 35.—Some of them that stood by: Probably Jewish 
spectators, not the soldiers, Edersheim thinks the Jews 
would not say, He calleih Elijah, since they would not mis- 
understand the language. But the remark of the bystanders 
was probably sarcastic. Elijah was expected to appear before 
the Messiah came, and the taunt meant, If he is the Messiah, 
let Elijah come, as he calls for him. 

Verse 36.—And one ran: This action was probably occa- 
sioned by our Lord’s Fifth Word, “I thirst,” as detailed by 
John (John 19 ; 28, 29), since these closing utterances fol- 
lowed each other in quick suecession.—And filling a sponge : 
This would be the only way to give drink to one on the cross, 
—Full of vinegar: That is, the sour wine that would be there 
for the use of the soldiers.—Put it on a reed: John, “ hyssop.” 
The head of the crucified one would be two or three feet 
above that of one standing on the ground.— Gave him to drink: 
Jesus drank ; his physical torture seems to have reached its 
greatest intensity, and he took the physical refreshment, even 
from one who seems to mock him. Thus strength was gained 
for the final triumphant and peaceful utterances.—Let be ; 
let us see whether Elijah cometh to take him down: Matthew, “to 
save him.” The same evangelist represents the saying as 
addressed fo the man. Probably there was a mocking con- 
versation on the subject. Possibly this man may have had 
some real expectation that Elijah would come. “ Let be” 
means “ let this suffice.” Atull events, this one showed some 
compassion, whatever his motive was. 

Verse 837.— Ulitered a loud voice: Tie loudness of the ery 
made an impression on the centurion. It showed that in this 
case death was not due to exhaustion. It is not certain 
whether the loud cry mentioned in Luke 23 : 46 refers to the 
last utterance, orto a previousone. A comparison with John 
19: 30 favors the view that the loud cry was the Sixth Word 

(“It is finished”), which was followed immediately by the 
Seventh Word (Father, into thy hands”). Serenity of 
spirit was restored, the conflict was over, the victory won; 
after the voice of victory came the rest in God,—Gave up the 
ghost:, Literally, “breathed out,” expired. The physical 
cause of this rapid ending of life on the cross has been much 
discussed. Probably mental struggles hastened the crisis; 
but, in any case, the death of Jesus was a self-surrender, a 
voluntary yielding up of life for the salvation of men. 
Western Theological Seminary. 


AY 
The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE clever suggestion to the great mob below the judg- 
ment seat of Pilate that they should ask Barabbas, not 
Jesus, to be released, had at last forced the hand of the pro- 
curator, and left him no escape, except by a manly upright- 
ness of which he was incapable, from giving up our Lord, 
innocent as he was, to the will of his enemies. Barabbas, 
the son of a rabbi, was no ordinary robber, but a zealot for 
the Law, who had been concerned in one of the constant 
petty revolts of the Irreconcilables against the rule of the 
heathen in.the heritage of Jehovah. As such he was a 
patriot and a martyr to the Jew, and his release would be a 
triumph over the uncircumcised, Wild shouts, therefore, 
for him to be given to them, rose on every side in a continu- 
ous uproar of multitudinous voices, which Pilate knew too 
well could be silenced only by his yielding. 

Fairly beaten, he surrendered, ordering Jesus to be 
scourged and then crucified. Rome had no pity on con- 
demned prisoners ; their guards could thenceforth treat them 
as roughly as they pleased. Jesus was therefore marched off 
by the soldier in attendance on the procurator to the barrack 
square in the pretorium, where the whole troop gathered 


round him, glad of the chance of baiting one of a race so ab+ . 


horred. He had called himself a king; they would have 
some sport out of hisdignity! Pulling off his upper tunic, 
one of them threw a scarlet soldier’s cloak over his shoulders 
in caricature of the royal purple. Others plaited a crown of 
the long, winding, thorny growths found everywhere in 
Palestine, and, having brought a reed from the bundles stored 
for thatching and other u-es, put the crown on his head and 
the reed in his hand as a mock scepter. The whole troop 
had meanwhile entered into the spirit of the brutal joke, 
and, kneeling before him in pretended homage, saluted him, 
amidst abundant coarse jeering laughter and insult, “ Hail, 
king of the Jews!” 

Tired of this, the reed was presently snatched from his 
hand, the soldier who took it giving him a parting contemptu- 
ous blow over the head with it,—no light thing from a thick 















































































































cane, as a stout reed would be. But worse followed, for one 
after another spat on him as they were taking off the cloak 
and putting his own garments on him again, 

The horror of ail this cruel mockery had been intensified 
by Christ having been scourged before it began, and what 
that implied may be imagined when it is remembered that 
the victim was lashed, at the pleasure of the soldiers, with 
knotted ropes or plaited leather thongs, armed at the ends 
with lead or sharp bones, death often resulting. 

Death by the cross was the most degrading and also the 
most terrible punishment of antiquity. It was strictly a 
heathen one, and was inflicted by Rome only on the worst 
criminals, such as highway robbers, rebels, and slaves, or on 
derpised provincials. The upright part of the cross was set 
up beforehand at the place of execution, but the transverse 
pieces were laid on the shoulders ‘of the victim, and carried 
by him, A rough pin in the post held up the body, and the 
cross portions were nailed so as to slant forward, and thus 
keep the hands from being pulled away from the nails. The 
feet were very near the ground. It is uncertain where Cal- 
vary was, though the latest excavations appear to make it 
probable that the Church of the Holy Sepulcher was actually 
raised on it, the city wall seeming to have run south of it. 

A great crowd lined the narrow streets, and loud wailing 
rose as Christ passed by, especially from the women, He 
had been silent during his tortures, but the sobs around 
moved him to tender sympathy. The fate of the nation was 
on his heart, Let them weep for themselves, not for him! 
But his strength was gone, and he staggered and fell under 
the disma] load he was trying to bear, so that Simon, a Jew 
of Cyrene, passing by, was made to take it up and carry it 
for him. 

But now the sacred spot had been reached, the center post 
laid on the ground, the cross-pieces nailed on it, Jesus stripped 
of his garments, and nailed to it, through the palms of the 
hands and the feet, and the terrible whole lifted up bya 
number of soldiers, and Jet fall into the socket prepared to 
receive the post, The agony of all this cannot be imagined. 
Once raised, human pity showed one gleam of sympathy. A 
draught of thé sour wine used by the soldiers, mixed with 
myrrh, to stupefy the sufferer, was offered him, this being a 
kindness shown all who were being crucified. But he would 
not cloud his mind, and beckoned it away. Now rose the first 
words he was heard to say, “ Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do.” 

A board, on which was written the name and crime of any 
one condemned to the cross, was carried before the unfor- 
tunate, and that on which the details respecting Jesus had 
been inscribed, was now nailed over his head, That all might 
read it, it had been written in Greek, Latin, and Aramaic, 
the three languages of the country, the words, of course, vary- 
ing in each, but all bearing substantially the same statement, 
that he was “the king of the Jews,”—a phrase apparently 
intentionally insulting to the Jews, and resented by them, but 
tenaciously adhered to by Pilate. 

Meanwhile the heat of noon, increased by reflection from 
the town wall close at hand, induced dreadful agony in a 
frame lacerated by the scourge and by the nails, and hung in 
such a position of torture. Common pity would have de- 
manded awe of such mortal pain, but religious hatred has, in 
all ages, been exceptionally intense, and the dying Saviour 
was assailed by it in its bitterest rancor; dignified priests, 
venerable rabbis, and the rabble of the town, alike threw 
every insult they could invent at him, one of two thieves 
crucified with him casting similar jeers in his teeth. The 
other, however, moved we know not by what, showed sym- 
pathy and faith in the crucified one, a spirit rewarded by the 
amazing assurance that he would that very day be with Christ 
in Paradise. 

John, alone of all the eleven, had ventured near, but his 
mother and some other women stood beside him, and Jesus, 
seeing them, committed Mary to the care of John, But now 
a great darkness veiled the landscape. Anguish wrung from 
the Saviour the bitter ery, “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” A moment more, and all was over, his 
last words being “It is finished.” A great cry, and he was 
dead ! 


Bournemouth, England, 
RYSX~ 
The Death which is Our Life 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


ARK’S narrative of the crucifixion, like Matthew’s, is 
marked by almost entire absence of details as to 
Christ’s conduct. The actors are Roman soldiers, people, 
and priests, Jesus is a passive sufferer. One only of the 
seven words on the cross is recorded by this evangelist. The 
one impression which he seeks to make is that of patient, 
unresisting endurance. In view of the traditional connection 
between Peter and Mark, the precise parallel with 1 Peter is 
noteworthy. The aposile’s words might be written under 
the evangelist’s picture: “ Who, when he was reviled, reviled 
mot again; when he suffered, he threatened not.” Striking, 
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too, is the contrast between the strenuous activity of our 
Lord, as depicted in the rest of this Gospefof the servant, 
and the absolute passivity of the sufferer in these last hours. 
The perfect pattern of God-obeying diligence is the perfect 
pattern of God-honoring resignation. Christ teaches us how to 
do and how to bear. Every burdened toiler and every agonized 
sufferer finds model and stimulus in bis life and death, 

There is something extremely instructive and impressive 
in the continual repetition of “they” in verses 22-27. The 
persons meant have not been named since verse 16 (“the sol- 
diers”), So these twelve verses are one long sentence de- 
scriptive of the continuous action of the ignorant legionaries 
as they went mechanically through the stages of a task to 
which they were well accustomed. They are not in the least 
excited, they are in no hurry, They have crucified many a 
rebel Jew before, and this is only one more. The stolid in- 
difference strikes us as awful, but let us look at it as Christ’s 
prayer for them teaches us todo. There was an element of 
criminality in them, or they would not have needed the for- 
giveness for which he prayed; but ignorance minimized 
their sin, and, of all concerned, the men whose hands actu- 
ally crucified Jesus were the least guilty. The mind, not the 
body, is the true sinner. Let us learn charity in judging the 
deeds of others, and severity in judging our own. 

“They bring him.” Mark alone uses this word, which 
throws emphasis on Christ's passive submission, on their rude 
handling of him as a common prisoner, and on the arrival at 
the scene as a distinct stage in the series. If we believe that 
Jesus was the incarnate Word, and that his death was the 
world's life, no words can contain a more solemn mystery of 
condescension, or a more gracious paradox of love, than does 
that little clause, “they bring Aim.” Think of the bringers, 
the brought, their purpose in their act, and his in his passive 
submission ! 

There would be a little stir as the sad procession reached 
“the place Golgotha,” and a brief delay while some of the 
grim preparations were being made. That moment of ex- 
pectance would be trying to nerves as tensely strung as 
Christ’s. Anticipation is worse than reality. That pause ere 
the blow falls we have all had to face in some form or 
other. The thought that Jesus too has known it may well 
help to nerve us to stand still and let the knife come down. 

Very significant is it that precisely at that point occurs the 
pathetic refusal to drink the stupefying or numbing “ wine 
mingled with myrrh,” which a touch of pity offered. Proba- 
bly the offer was part of the routine of crucifixion, and made 
by the soldiers without any feeling of commiseration, just as 
we feed the man who is to be hanged in an hour. ‘ But Christ 
would not becloud his consciousness for the sake of diminish- 
ing his sufferings. He would drink of the cup which his 
Father had given him, therefore he would not drink of the 
drugged draught. The refusal is an instance, in a compara- 
tively small matter, of Christ’s willing acceptance of the 
uttermost pang required for the fulfilment of his work. It is 
also a pattern for us, not, indeed, prohibiting the surgical use 
of anesthetics, but certainly warning against diminishing sen- 
sibility or drowning sorrow by intoxicants. In submission to 
God’s will, not in enfeebling our susceptibility, is the true 
anodyne for pain both of body and mind. “It is the Lord: 
let him do what seemeth him good,” is more powerful to still 
quivering nerves than all the wine ever drugged, 

“And they crucify him.” Let the words stand in their 
simplicity. All comment would weaken. How different 
from the tawdry rhetoric or the irreverent insisting on 
physical agony which mars so much later religious writing ! 
How significantly all the evangelists reverently suppress 
every trace of emotion, and allow no mingling of a disciple’s 
feelings with the clear stream of the narrative of the Mas- 
ter’s suffering! It were well if we laid their example to 
heart, and oftener meditated in silence on the unfathomable 
depths in these brief words, 

“ And they part his garments among them,”—another step 
in the ordinary routine of the executioner’s duties, The 
criminal’s clothes are their perquisite, and they take their 
dues with complete unconcern, Their work was done when 
they fastened Christ to the cross, and reared it in its socket. 
They had only to wait till death came, and they beguiled the 
weary hours with dividing the garments and gambling for 
the seamless robe. Mark does not point to the fulfilment of 
prophecy in this detail. To him it is mainly an instance of 
heartless selfishness in ghastly proximity to, and wholly un- 
affected by, these sacred sufferings, and another indignity 
silently accepted by the all-enduring Christ. 

The superscription over a criminal’s head was meant to tell 
his crime. So Jesus’ “ accusation” was ‘The King of the 
Jews,” It was a spurt of Pilate’s spite to avenge himself on 
the rulers for his own unrighteous weakness. He knew that 
Jesus’ claim to royalty carried no menace to Rome. But he 
must find a colorable pretext for his sentence, and it was 
further recommended to him because it annoyed the rulers, 
The fact remains that the cross proclaimed the King, and 
that Jesus died because he asserted his royalty. That procla- 
mation had deeper truth than Pilate or the rulers knew. It 
is a prophecy the fulfilment of which is not yet wrought out 
in history. 


-it down.” 
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Mark’s reference to the two robbers omits all but the bare 
fact. He fixes attention on Christ’s association with crimi- 
nals as one more indignity borne with unmoved patience. 
Whether verse 28 is genuine or not, it rightly expresses the 
evangelist’s point of view. If, as is possible, the robbers be- 
longed to Barabbas’s band, the malicious irony of the super. 
scription acquires a keener edge, “Here is the king, and 
here are two of his subjects. This is what rebels against 
Rome come to.” But for us the taunt becomes the symbol 
of blessed truth. “He was numbered with the transgres- 
sqrs,” therefore the transgressors are “ numbered with the 
saints.” 

Verses 29-32 open a deeper depth of sin than is in the sol- 
diers’ stolid performance of their task. The mockers knew 
more, and hated more. Passers-by, priests, and fellow-suffer- 
ers, had each their taunts to fling. Not only cruel indiffer- 
ence to mortal agony, but half-conscious and angry rejection 
of claims which they well knew and had never fairly faced, 
spoke in the sarcasms, The passers-by, like the mob always, 
caught up the mud thrown before, and, without caring 
whether the charge was true or not, threw it again. Their 
ignorant superstition was enraged by Christ’s reported vaunt 
about destroying and rebuilding the temple. How little they 
knew that his real prophecy that they should destroy and he 
would rebuild was being fulfilled by his not coming down 
from the cross! How little they dreamed that he could have 
done so if he would! 

The priests and scribes had only a variation of the same 
song to sing. Malice and cruelty level class distinctions, 
Their sneers indicate their fuller knowledge both of his mira- 
cles and of his claims, and a still bitterer and more culpable 
spurning of both. “He saved others.” Yes, and just there- 
fore “himself he cannot save.” They meant physical in- 
ability. They thought soldiers and a cross, hammers and 
nails, made the impossibility. But it had a deeper ground. 
He could not because he would not. He would not because he 
would save others, murderers and mockers included. Thesight 
of the King of Israel on the cross, and there of his own lov- 
ing will to save, is productive of a better faith than these 
blind and bitter priests dreamed of. The cup of mockery was 
filled by reproaches from the two who hung beside him, and 
thought of him as, in some sort, the occasion of their deaths, 
Mark tells nothing of the heart-touching display of saving 
power and divine authority towards the penitent robber. He 
would have us meditate on the meek patience which reviled 
not again. He was reproached as the cause of the robbers’ 
death. He was the cause of eternal life to one of them, He 
saved others, even in that supreme hour. 

Three long slow hours of darkness passed. No eyes saw, no 
heart can conceive, the gloom of tempest and desolation 
which shrouded that sinless soul. We can but stand on the 
margin of the darkness, and think with silent awe and love of 
the unseen conflict waged behind its veil, One black crag 
pierces the darkness, and tells of a grim range hidden in it. 
That cry, so strangely blended of trust and sense of abandon- 
ment, who dare weaken by human words of comment? The 
only explanation of it, the only answer of its question, is, 
“The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” 

The misunderstanding of the agonized cry was natural 
enough, especially in view of the common Jewish belief that 
Elijah was to be precursor of Messiah. One solitary trace of 
pity relieves the oppressive monotony of indifference, cruelty, 
and contempt. The moistened sponge ministered some alle- 
viation to the pangs of thirst attendant on crucifixion. There 
was one kindly heart even there. “Let alone” is, by 
Matthew, put into the lips of less compassionate bystanders 
remonstrating with the kinder one. Mark makes it the voice 
of the one who held up the sponge, remonstrating with the 
others for their taunts, 

The refreshment from the vinegar strengthened the parched 
lips and failing frame, and the access of strength wrought the 
apparently contradictory effect of accelerating instead of re- 
tarding death. That suggests what is unmistakably taught 
by all the evangelists,—that our Lord’s death was his own 
act, not the result of physical exhaustion. The “loud cry” 
shows that. He “gaveup” his spirit. “I have power to lay 
He gave his life for us, and died because he chose. 
He chose to die because he would that we should live. 


Falloufield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Made Peace through the Blood of his Cross 


E HAVE tried for centuries by prose, poetry, pictorial 
and plastic art, and mighty music, to express the 
significance of the cross. We shall need to try, and shail 
forever. 
“ Then let us sit beneath his cross, 
And gladly catch the healing stream.” 


He rfuscd a narcotic drivk of myrrhed wine which they 
were for giving him to deaden the puin (v. 23). I¢ was no 
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stinted sacrifice. He gave his back to the smiters. He was 
not forced. 

He was crucified naked (v. 24). He bore the shame of the 
original aod every subsequent sinner. He endured the cross, 
despising the shame. There was then, and is yet, a bitterness 
about beneficence. 

All prominent languages unite in the superscription, 
“This is the King” (v. 26). 

Spite put up with him two thieves (v. 27), meant to be 
suggestive of equal estimate. Mercy saved one of them, the 
only trophy Christ took with him to paradise. 

There was no hour of peace for dying. Human hate flung 
the mud of the meanest speech (vs, 29-32). They admit that 
he saved others. 

But the bitterest sting they inflicted was that they put 
themselves beyond the efficacy of his prayer for their forgive- 
ness. His own pain was nothing to the fact that there was 
sin that his atonement could not reach. His greatest endur- 
ance was the gainsaying of sinners against themselves (Heb, 
12: 3, Rev. Ver.) 

These revilers fixed their own conditions of belief in and 
acceptance of Christ (v, 32). They were not accepted. Men 
must take God’s conditions or none. 

He drinks the cup of sin’s greatest penalty when God for- 
sakes him. He suffers the effect, not the affection, of the divine 
anger, He suffers eternal death intensively, not extensively. 
We know not wherein the virtue and value of satisfaction in- 
hered. But God knows exactly, and it pleased the Lord to 
bruise him ; he hath put him to grief, and made his soul, not 
body merely, an offering for sin. We do not understand it, 
but we know we are saved thereby. 

He not only refused the narcotic, but he took a stimulant ; 
he revived himself to bear more pain (v. 36; John 19: 30). 
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“His were a thousand sparkling rills 
That from their fountains burst, 
And poured their torrents down the hills, 
And yet he said, ‘I thirst.’ ” 


When the end came, he dismissed his spirit to God. All 
was voluntary to the last. “TI Jay down my life, that I might 
take it again.” 

University Park, Colo. 


ASAY 
Illustrative Applications 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


HEY bring him unto the place Golgotha (vy. 22). Our 
enemies may bring us to the place of suffering, baf they 
cannot separate us from the love of God, The power of evil 
may harm our bodies, but it cannot bring harm to our souls 
unless by our own consent. We may be taken into unpropitious 
surroundings against our will; but neither man nor devil 
can force us to yield our privilege of communion with God 
in our realest selves. 

And they offered him wine mingled with myrrh: but he received 
it not (v. 23). There are times when we need to have all our 
senses alert, in order to our watchfulness and fidelity in duty. 
At such times it were better to suffer in wakefulness than to 
find freedom from suffering in insensibility. Again it may 
be our duty to avail ourselves of helps to the temporary alle- 
viation of pain, in order to our enduring in life a surgeon’s 
work on our sensitive bodies. In neither case are we to 
decide from merely selfish considerations, Jesus would not 
think of himself, but of others. Just so far as we have his 
spirit shall we act unselfishly. 

With him they crucify two robbers (v. 27). Associates forced 
upon us in the line of our trials or of our duty, do not in 
themselves either indicate or affect ourcharacter. Struggling 
for some reform, suffering under some misrepresentation, mis- 
judged and belied because of the prejudices or evil purposes 
of others, we may find our names coupled with the low and 
the vile; or our companionship may be with them for a 
season. But this will not in itself make us less truly the 
children of God, nor less acceptable in God’s sight. Many a 
saint has been in the prison-house with murderers and thieves 
without being contaminated thereby. Many a saint is com- 
pelled to find himself the associate of evil-doers, while his 
conscience is void of offense, and his purposes are wholly pur- 
poses of good. Whoever is in such a plight, may take comfort 
from the thought that the Son of God was crucified between 
two robbers; and that the Son of God will never misjudge 
one of his disciples because of those who are on the one hand 
or on the other of that disciple. 

The chief priests mocking him . . . with the scribes (v.31). It 
is evident that a man can be a Sunday-school teacher or a 
superintendent, a church elder, or a deacon, or a warden, or 
a steward, a preacher, a doctor of divinity, or a theological 
professor, without being sound in doctrine or right in heart 
and spirit, without even being on the Lord’sside in the great 
religious controversies of the day. If there is one lesson 
above another fairly taught by the relation of the leaders of 
the Jewish church to the crucifixion, it is that the one stand- 
ard of truth and right is, not the church leaders, but the 
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Lord Jesus; not the opinions of the rabbis of theology, but 
the declarations of the Son of God. Look to Jesus, learn of 
Jesus, follow Jesus, serve Jesus, trust Jesus; while doing this, 
keep just as near the representative leaders of the church aa 
they keep to him. But never join with the best of them in 
any mocking at his teachings or in any sneering at his spirit. 

Let the Christ .. . now come down from the cross, that we may 
see and believe (v, 32). Men who hate the gospel are always 
proposing some test on the strength of which they would give 
it their confidence; but if that test were fairly met, they 
would be all the more bitter in hostility to it, because of its 
new triumph. If Jesus had come down from the cross, his 
enemies would have seen to it that he was fastened on again 
more securely than at first. Did it remove their hostility to 
him when he rose from the dead? Were they any readier 
to believe in him then? No, no. Whatever else keeps men 
Trom believing the gospel, it is not any lack of notable won- 
ders wrought through its power. Whatever else might bring 
them to give it their confidence, there would be no gain in 
any fresh or greater miracles in its behalf. The trouble is 
that men don’t want to believe in Jesus; and they will always 
have a new excuse for refusing credence to every fresh proof 
of his supremacy. It is not any coming down from the cross 
that would satisfy the enemy of Jesus; it is a letting down of 
the demands cf Jesus on his mind and heart that he is after. 

My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? (v.34.) There 
is peculiar comfort to every child of God in the record of this 
piteous cry of the Son of God. It proves beyond a doubt 
that there is no depth of human suffering or of spiritual need 
that Jesus Christ did not personally fathom, in order that out 
of it he might gain sympathy and help and hope for any and 
every disciple of his in all the ages following. Jesus knows 
the curse of sin. Jesus knows the bitterness of the lonely 
sinner’s heart. Jesus knows the uttermost longing of the 
sorrowing sinner for restored communion with God, And 
He who knows all this will never forsake, for a single in- 
stant, the soul that feels the need of him, and that cries out 
after him in loving trust. 

Jesus uttered a loud voice, and gave up the ghost (v. 37). Al- 
though Jesus was crucified he did not die from crucifixion. 
Death from crucifixion was a slow, dragging process; but 
Jesus died in full strength. He was able to utter a strong 
ery, and yield up his spirit to God, while he was yet in pos- 
session of his senses and his powers. He laid down his life 
that he might take it again. No man took it from him, It 
has been shown by Dr. Stroud, and by Sir James Y. Simpson, 
in a scientific examination of the facts in this case, that Jesus 
died from a broken heart in its literal sense. His heart was 
broken for us. He gave up his life and took it again that we 
might have life in him. Let us joy in his life as our life, 

Philadelphia. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


W* HAVE not had a lesson on the crucifixion since 

1890, and in many classes there are scholars who 
have not been over the narrative carefully. In all such 
cases it behooves the teacher to do good work with this les- 
son. Be familiar with the whole story, and that can only be 
done by hard work. Perhaps it may help the teacher to get 
a vivid outline picture of the sad scene, if he will arrange it 
by answering the following questions : 

Where? Ona low hill ontside of the city of Jerasalem. 

When? On Friday morning, and lasting through that day. 

Whof Jesus and two thieves, on three crosses; in front of 
them the centurion, his quaternion of men; a great throng 
of people, among them many friends of Jesus; Mary and 
John near the cross; the chief priests and rulers also there, 
and scoffing at Jesus; many coming and going, and passing 
the cross, while they reviled the Lord. 

All this till about noon, when darkness came on, lasting 
for three hours. During that time probably silence and 
great awe. Then the end, when Jesus died. 

Having made clear the events of that day, the teacher will 
be ready to go on and make such applications of the truth as 
may best fit his own class. These will differ, according to 
the nature of the scholars. I have looked over the articles 
that I have written to The Sunday School Times during the 
past ten years on this theme, and find that they have dealt with 
“The Penitent Thief,” “The Importance of Christ’s Death,” 
“ The Watchers around the Cross,” and “ The Prayer, Promise, 
and Cry of Jesus on the Cross.” Each of these themes would 
prove profitable, but to-day I want to deal with the saying of 
the chief priests and scribes, which they mockingly addressed 
to him as he hung on the cross. It was an awful thing for 
these men to do under any circumstances; for to mock a 
dying man, even though he be a monster of iniquity, is a 
dreadful thing, and shows a hardened heart. But to do this 
to one whom they had never really convicted of any crime, 
and of whom they knew so much that was good, was not only 
inhuman but devilish. As they passed by the cross they 
oried out: “ He saved others; himself he cannot save. Let 
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Christ the King of Israel descend now from the cross, that 
we may see and believe.” 

In these words I see: 1. A true statement; 2. A gross mis- 
take; 3. A vile falsehood. Take these up one by one. 

1. A True Statement.—“ He saved others.” This they knew, 
for they had seen it over and over again. In fact, one reason 
why they had nailed Jesus to the cross was because he had 
called back Lazarus from the grave. There were plenty of 
witnesses to the fact of his saving power, and more could have 
been called from all over the land, had they so desired. Un- 
consciously these vile men were thus bearing witness against 
themselves when they made this affirmation. They had 
nailed the Saviour of many to the cross, and were exulting in 
their work. 

2. A Gross Mistake.—“ Himself he cannot save.” This was 
not true. Jesus had power to save himself, had he desired 
to do so. A short while before this he had said to Peter, 
“Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to my Father, and he 
shall presently give me more than twelve legions of angels?” 
That would have been sixty thousand. What would all the 
legions of Rome have been against such angelic power? A 
little later on there appeared one angel at the grave of Jesus, 
and for fear of that one the soldiers trembled. What would 
they have done had sixty thousand appeared? Yes, it was 
not because Jesus had not the power that he remained on the 
cross that day. To Pilate he had said, “ Thou couldest have 
no power at all against me, except it were given thee from 
above.” The mocking statement of the rulers, therefore, was 
utterly false, and, if Jesus had chosen to exercise the power 
that he possessed, he could have brought them and all their 
minions to the dust, 

Had they changed their utterance by so much as one word, 
however, it would have been true. Had they said, “ He saved 
others, himself he will not save,” it would have been exactly 
true. The fact is that Jesus could not save himself and us 
also. So he preferred to give up his own life, so as to make 
atonement for the sins of the world. If it was a question be- 
tween himself and us, he chose to bear the burden, so that 
we might go free. This, indeed, was what he came to this 
world for, for he came “to give his life a ransom for many.” 
This is the reason why he stayed on the cross, and preferred 
to die, rather than to come down and confound his enemies, 
Love kept him on the cross, just as love had brought him 
down from heaven. Never forget this in all your teaching 
of the story of the crucifixion. 

3. A Vile Falsehood.“ Let the King of Israel descend now 
from the cross, that we may see and believe.” This was as 
good as saying, “If he will come down, we will believe.” 
But this was not true. They had not thus far believed in 
him, in spite of the many evidences of his origin and charac- 
ter. They were not in the right frame of mind to yield to 
evidence, for, as Jesus once said to them, “How can ye 
believe, which receive honor one of another?” This was 
proved when, three days later, he did a more marvelous 
thing than to descend from the cross; namely, when he arose 
from the dead, Did they then give up their opposition, and 
yield to him their allegiance? Did they then say,“ We have 
been mistaken, and are sorry”? No. They simply went 
ahead, and bribed the soldiers, and denied the truth of the 
resurrection. If he had come down from the cross ten times, 
and had risen from the dead twenty times, still they would 
have adhered to their unbelief. More evidence was not what 
they wanted, for his aims collided with theirs, and the only 
thing that they really wanied was to get rid of him, so that 
they could carry out their own plans. This shows what an 
evil spirit animated them. 

Now, in closing, let the teacher go back to the real cause 
that led our blessed Lord to stay on the cross. It was (to 
put it very personally) because he wanted to save me. My 
salvation was involved in his suffering and death, and, know- 
ing that, he endured both. In view of this, what, then, 
should my attitude towards him be? Well, what is it really? 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


ELIVERED ¢0 be Crucified—Before whom had Jesus 
been judged? Did Pilate find Jesus guilty of any 
wrong? Why, then, did he deliver him to be crucified ? 
What efforts did Pilate make to avoid sentencing Jesus to 
death? Pilate would have been glad to have had Herod 
decide the case; he would have been pleased if the people 
had said Jesus might be set free and Barabbas crucified, 
but he had not the courage to insist that Jesus was innocent, 
and should not be put to death. It was selfish fear which 
made Pilate a coward; for he was afraid he might lose his 
place if the emperor heard that the people said, “If thou let 
this man go, thou art not Cesar’s friend.” Soldiers were 
called to take Jesus in charge. There were always four 
soldiers for each prisoner, and all under the care of a Roman 
officer. 


Bearing his Cross.—Each man sentence: | roa 



















































































































































































































to carry his own cross. The company started from Pilate’s 
palace, went along the city street, through the open gate, to 
a place not far away which is called Golgotha. What is the 
meaning of the word “Golgotha”? Itis not known whether 
the earth there wasa rounded mound, in the shape of a human 
skull, or if it had been used as a place of death, and some 
story of a skull was connected with it. That was the place 
to which Jesus was led by the soldiers, his wounded form 
bending, almost fainting, under the weight of the rude cross. 
Did no one offer to carry it with him or for him? Could no 
disciple, watching afar off, come and share the burden with 
his beloved Master? Women walked near him, and Jesus 
saw them weep, but pitying men were absent or silent. A 
stranger, a man from Cyrene, in Africa, was passing by, and 
they made him carry Jesus’ cross, not from pity, but they 
did not want their victim to die on the way. We are not sure 
whether Simon was an African, or one of many Jews who 
were traders in Cyrene, and came to Jerusalem to the passover. 
But he and his people were richly blessed for the part he 
bore that day. 

On the Cross.—There were some tender hearts in Jerusalem, 
and it is said that a few noble women gained permission to 
furnish a stupefying drink to be given to the condemned, just 
as they were put on the cross, to make the terrible pain Jess 
keen. This wine with bitter myrrh was offered to Jesus. 
He only tasted it to own the mercy which gave, but refused 
more, for he wanted to be conscious of all that awaited him. 
The soldiers took off his garments, laid his body on the cross 
upon the ground, stretched out his arms, and drove nails 
through each hand and through his feet. Then they lifted 
the cross, and set it‘firmly in the place ready to receive it. 

Father, Forgive them.—It was in the agony of the cruel nail 
wounds, and the weight of his body hanging there, that he 
spoke ; only a few words to sorrowing women on the way, and 
from the cross a prayer for his enemies and the rough sol- 
diers who obeyed the will of those who hated him. It was 
customary to have a title over the cross, a few words stating 
the crime for which the victim died. What was written 
above Jesus’ head? Truly he was a king, though the crown 
he wore was made of thorns. Were others crucified with 
Jesus? Who were they? 

Mocked.—A rude crowd, going and coming, gazed as they 
halted ; priests and scribes tauntingly said, “ He saved others ; 
himself he cannot save.” Do you understand that he saved 
others by refusing to save himself, by giving his life to save 
the lost? Even the thieves at his side reviled him, until one 
of them reproved the other, and prayed to Jesus. Even on 
the cross Jesus saved, for he told the pardoned thief he should 
be with him in Paradise that day. As crowds kept passing 
by, staring at the sight, they laughed, and said, “ Ha! thou 
that destroyest the temple, and buildest it in three days.” 
“Save thyself. Comedown.” The chief priests said, “ Let 
Christ, the King, come down, that we may see and believe.” 
Did they believe when he raised the dead? Did they be- 
lieve when, in three days after his death, he arose from the 
grave? 

Noon. Darkness.—Three hours had passed by; the soldiers 
sat near, gambling for the garments of Jesus, Each took one 
of the five separate pieces of clothing he had worn, and for 
the one robe which was woven without seam, and could not 
be divided, they cast lots. At mid-day darkness came on; 
mocking voices were silent; fear fell on all the noisy, bab- 
bling crowd. Three hours.mcre Jesus suffered, speaking 
once to his mother and to John, when in the fading light he 
saw them standing by the cross. A few words of prayer, and, 
in silence and darkness, Christ was bearing for us the weight 
of sin and suffering. 

It is Finished.—At three o'clock, the very hour when the 
priests who had mocked and the people who had shouted 
“Crucify him !” offered prayers while the lamb was sacrificed 
in the temple, the true Lamb of God, the Saviour Christ on 
the cross, said, “It is finished. Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit,” and all was over. The sun had with- 
drawn its light while he suffered, and, as he died, the earth 
trembled; for there was an earthquake, and rocks were rent, 
and the costly vail in the temple torn apart. The work was 
done. All that the temple service and the blood of sacrifices 
on thousands of altars had promised,—all was fulfilled on that 
day of days when Jesus died upon the cross. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


EGIN by reviewing all the wonders that Jesus worked 
which we have studied during the year, reserving as 
last in this review the raising of Lazarus. With this plan 
we may emphasize later the thought, He who was led to this 
cruel death daily saved others from pain, loss, sickness, and 
even brought some back from the grave, now freely gave his 
life for us all, to show us the way through this gate of death 
to anotheg world, where there is no sickness and suffering. 
I wili draw a square over here on the blackboard, which 
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may stand for Pilate’s palace, the castle A-:tonia. You will 
expect to hear to-day that, Pilate hurfied“Cut as the cruel 
Roman soldiers led Jesus away (after a review of the lesson 
“ Jesus before Pilate”), to say to them, “ You must let that 
innocent man go free ; I will not have him hurt.” Pilate did 
no such thing. But he was vexed with these enemies of Jesus, 
and so he said Jesus should be called “The King of the 
Jews,” and that these words must be written where all could 
read them. These enemies did not wish Jesus to be called a 
king, even in mockery. 

Here impress the thought, Jesus was not only their king, 
but was the king of the whole world, and was now to die, not 
as they wished it to appear, like a man who had done “a 
dreadful wrong,” but like a king who gives his life, his 
greatest gift, for his people whom he loves. 

Jesus, led by a guard of Pilate’s cruel soldiers, came along 
this weary way to-——. 

The teacher silently draws, at the opposite end of the 
blackboard from the marks 
which stand for Pilate’s pal- 
ace, a broad cross. The chil- 
dren will finish the sentence. 

The weary way led to the 

cross. 
Probably no child present 
is entirely ignorant of the 
facts in to-day’s lesson. En- 
courage the children to tell ~ 
this story reverently. Impress 
them with the idea that 
“the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground.” 
The children will omit many 
of the details in their story, 
and these details the teacher 
may also safely omit for the present, as it would be unwise 
to hold the little minds for any length of time to these 
painful scenes; and for this reason avoid using pictures in 
this lesson. 

A few of the details need not be omitted. For instance, 
the prayer of Jesus that these enemies might be forgiven, 
and the awful darkness which came “in the brightest part of 
the day,” and the earthquake which shook the ground and 
tore open great rocks. 

Now the frightened enemies think, What makes it so 
dark? What miakes the earth shake and tremble? Who is 
this we have hurt? Who is this that Pilate gave into our 
hands, who dies like a king? Even while we are wondering 
about him the day turns to darkest night, and great rocks are 
torn open. 

When Pilate’s soldiers led Jesus along the weary way to 
the ——, the enemies thought this was the end of the jour- 
ney; and the loving friends thought so too, as they stood 
there weeping. We who have heard of a risen Lord know 
that the cross was not the end of the journey. 

Application 

The weary way led through death to a life all-glorious, and 
this glorious new life we may share. 

Bridgeton, N. J. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


EATH sy Cructrrxion.—Crucifixion, though a very 
ancient punishment, was emphatically a foreign, not 
a Jewish punishment. The capital punishments by the Mo- 
saic law were of four kinds,—by the sword, strangling, burn- 
ing, and stoning. Crucifixion was universally considered the 
most horrible and agonizing of all deaths, and was intro- 
duced into Judea by the Romans, amongst whom it had been 
practised from very early times, but only upon slaves, or the 
vilest slaves; but all Roman citizens, whatever their offense, 
had immunity from its torture and degradation. It seems, 
like many of the abominations of the ancient world, whether 
social or moral, to have originated with the Phenicians, from 
whom it spread to Persia in the East, and Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome, in the West. It is still occasionally practised in 
Persia and in China, a nation notorious for the refinement of 
its cruelties. In Japan, under the ancient régime, it was re- 
served for those suspected of Christianity, and, within living 
memory, Christians have been publicly crucified at Tokio. 
We need scarcely say that this relic of barbarism has been 
utterly abolished in Japan. Crucifixion was done away with 
by Constantine when that which had been the badge of in- 
famy and disgrace became not only the conquering sign of 
the empire, but the type of humanity and love. 

“Tue Prace Goteorna.”—So named from its shape, not, 
as might be supposed, from skulls lying about, which would 
never for a moment have been tolerated in Judea. Calvary 
is simply the Latinized name, meaning “the place of a skull,” 
or “skull-like ;’ bat there is no authority forcalling it “ Mt.” 
Calvary, a later appellation, derived from the Bordeaux pil- 
grim, who calls it the “ little mound” of Calvary. It was the 
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ordinary place of execution, and there is no reason to suppose 
that the great sacrifice was consummated on any other spot. 
It is needless to repeat the reasons which have been already 
given in these pages, and which go to prove that the traditional 
site of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher is impossible. But 
this we know, that it was without the walls, very near the 
city, near a road, that it could be seen from some distance, 
and that there were gardens and tombs close to it. All these 
facts point to one conclusion, that it must have been to the 
north of the city. It could not have been to the south or 
east, near the Temple area, nor could it have been in the 
west, for there are no gardens or tombs close to the city. 
But on the north there are, and ever have been, gardens and 
orchards, whilst, for a consigerable distance, tombs are crowded 
in every direction. Now just outside the city, by the gate, 
which, tradition says, was once called St. Stephen’s Gate, not 
that on the east side which now bears the name (the ancient 
sheep gate), but the old gate of Samaria, there is a mound, 





The Skull Hill, north of Jerusalem. 


conspicuous from afar, rocky, but grass-grown, and with many 
ancient Jewish tombs within a hundred yards of it. One of 
these, on the side of the rock which forms the base of | the 
mound, contains but a single loculus—that is, receptacle for 
a body—hewn in the rock. The doorway, where are traces of 
its having been secured by a stone, and a small “squint,” or 
window, by which the interior can be observed, are intact. 
This, or such as this, may well have been the resting-place of 
the Divine body. 


The College, Durham, England. 
: BX 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


“ Tuey CruciFriep Him.”—The Roman method of cruci- 
fixion implied asuffering to which the victim, under the Jewish 
system, was never subjected. It was with the Jews an accursed 
thing to be hanged upon a tree, but this only by reason of the 
indignity thus heaped upon the criminal who had deserved 
this treatment; for they hung only dead men on the tree. 
They first strangled or in some other way deprived the con- 
demned of life, before thus exposing him. On the other 
hand, the Roman method was to stretch the victim alive on 
the cross, laid flat upon the ground, nail his limbs to the 
cross-beams, then raising the instrument of torture with its 
qaivering burden, they propped it up, and left him to die in 
lingering agonies. His sufferings were intensified, under the 
hot beams of the Syrian sun, by the awful thirst that tor- 
ments the crucified. This grievous pain often induced the 
pitiful to do what was possible to alleviate its power. This 
was done by administering to the sufferer a drug which de- 
prived him of consciousness. 

“THERE was DARKNESS OVER THE WHOLE LAND.”’— 
Some hint of the consternation which must have spread 
through the land during this sudden and awful gloom, may 
be gathered from the panic which, among Eastern peoples, 
is still caused, even by an ordinary eclipse. I haveseen, when 
the sun was but partially darkened, and the light half faded 
from the brilliant sky, Jew and Moslem alike stand and gaze 
with palpitating wonder, or run to and fro, asking in fearful 
whispers what had gone wrong in the world. When the sun 
is totally obscured, a great terror falls upon the people. They 
regard it as presage of some approaching calamity. Even 
an eclipse of the moon produces almost a frenzy of excited fear. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 
R review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1. Acony (vs. 22-25)—What name for Golgotha is de- 
rived from the Latin? Where, probably, is the “place of * 
skull”? Why was itso called? What occurred on the way 
thither? (Luke 23 : 26-31.) Why did they give the wine 
and myrrh? Why did Jesus refuse it? How was Christ 
crucified? What are the first recorded words spoken by bia 
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in his agony? (Luke 23:34) Why did the soldiers cast lots 
for the garments ? 

2. Ienominy (vs. 26-28).—Why was the inscription wri:- 
ten in three languages? (Luke 23 : 38.) How may this 
account for the different forms in which it appears in the 
Gospels? Why did Pilate choose this inscription? (Luke 
23:2,3.) Why did the Jews object to it? (John 19 : 21, 22.) 
What kind of men may the two robbers have been? (Mark 
15:7.) What scripture was then fulfilled? (Isa. 53 : 12.) 
On what occasion had Christ quoted it? (Luke 22 : 37.) 

3. Mockery (vs. 29-32).—Why would many be passing 
by? To what did their mockery chiefly refer? (John 2: 
18-22.) What truth was in the argument of the chief priests? 
(v. 31.) What error? How do we know that they would 
not have believed if Christ had descended from the cross? 
What proof of Christ’s spiritual power came in this time of 
bodily agony ? (Luke 23 : 39-43.) Of his human sympathy? 
(John 19 : 25-27.) 

4. DarKNEss (vs. 33-35).— When was the third hour? the 
ninth hour? Why cannot an eclipse account for this dark- 
ness? In what language was Christ’s cry? From what did 
he quote? (Psa. 22:1.) What other passage of the same 
psalm have we seen fulfilled? (Psa. 22:18.) Why did Christ 
cry out thus? How did the bystanders come to interpret the 
ery as they did? 

5. DeatH (ys. 36, 37).—Why was the sour wine given? 
(John 19: 28.) What did Christ cry soon after? (John 19: 
30) And what was Christ’s last and seventh recorded utter- 
ance on the cross? (Luke 23:46.) What portents accom- 
panied his death? (Matt. 27: 51-54.) Why was he taken so 
soon from the cross? (John 19: 31-37.) How was he buried ? 
(John 19.::38-42; Luke 23>: 50-53.) 


For the Superintendent 

1. Where was Christ crucified? 2. What was written 
above him? 3. Who were crucified with him? 4. How did 
the onlookers treat him? 5. What happened as Christ was 
about to die? 6. What are some of the words Christ spoke 
upon the cross? 

Boston, Mass. 

——— 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1. In what ways had the people mocked Jesus? 2. To 
what place was Christ brought for crucifixion? 3. What 
time of day was the “third hour”? 4. What was the accu- 
sation against Jesus? 5. Who were crucified with Jesus? 

aa These questions aregiven also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
oceupy a full page opposite the lesson, and blank space is allowed 


on that page for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy 
to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RY 
Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


F THE many sides there are to the meaning of our 
Lord’s sacrifice, not the least important is that it fur- 
nishes the norm of the life of the new society he came to 
establish on earth. The life of his kingdom is a life of self- 
sacrifice. We see this in its highest manifestations, in which 
men give up their lives for their fellow-men in striking ways 
and unusual methods, asin the apostle to the Gentiles tear- 
ing himself away from each new group of converts just when 
their hearts had begun to warm to his own, and pressing on 
to strange cities that to them also he might preach the gos- 
pel. He tells us the relation of that sacrifice to his own life, 
when he says that Jesus “died for all, that they which live 
should no Jonger live unto themselves, but unto him who for 
their sakes died and rose again.” 

This living for Christ, as he himself tells us, is a very com- 
prehensive thing. Not only the good act, the act of self- 
sacrifice, done with conscious reference to his service, but 
whatever is done to his needy brethren, is service done to 
himeelf, not to be forgotten by him. Others may gather up 
to themselves all the credit and honor of the good done in 
the world; he takes upon himself the responsibility of re- 
warding it all as done for him and to him. Even those who 
had never a thought of him in their acts of giving up self to 
serve others, will be owned of him to their great and delighted 
astonishment. 

And this rightly, because his cross shines through all these 
Christlike acts of loving hands and loving hearts. Indirectly 
as well as directly, by its refracted and reflected light, as well 
as by the clear and direct shining of its glory, the cross has 
been transforming human act and character into the likeness 
of the great sacrifice wrought on Calvary. So he turns hearts 
to hearts in subtle ways of a pervading influence, which 
emanates from bis own great sacrifice of himself, wherein he 
laid down his life for the sheep. The cross is not only the 
Dorm, but the source of the self-surrendering love which holds 
the world together. 

“Sacrifice” is the word which meets us everywhere in the 
high places of social life. The soldier who dies for his coun- 
try, the statesman who gives up present popularity for the 
nitimare good of the nation, the man of wealth who forgoes 
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the life of selfish luxury to labor for his poorer brethren, the 
mother who devotes her existence to the training of her 
child,—these, and all like them, are making sacrifices, offer- 
ing sacrifices, All the greatest acts of men are sacrifices of 
self, of life, of comfort, for the good of others. We are not to 
think of these apart from the sacrifice of Calvary, but to see 
in it the central point of a great sacrificial order of life, in 
which alone men truly live unto God. These have become 
possible to men because there is that in the divine life which 
corresponds to them, for the Lamb of Calvary was “slain 
from the foundation of the world.” 

Booddhism has an appearance of sacrificial life, but not the 
reality. The Booddhist gives himself up, not for the sake of 
others or of a divine Master who accepts the service as done 
to himself, but in order to save his own sdul, Thus the 
Booddhist ¢lassics praise as of truest devotion acts which 
were harmful to those to whom they were done, because the 
man who did them subjected himself to the greatest incon- 
veniences in doing them. Such were the acts of the Bood- 
dhist king who surrendered his kingdom, his wife, his children, 
and everything, to a band of robbers. The kingdom and his 
family were grossly outraged by the act, but he “acquired 
merit,” and was helped on toward Nirvana by it. In truth, 
Booddhism is nothing but a system of refined selfishness, un- 
der the appearance of self-sacrifice. And there have been 
Booddhists in Christian garb, such as those who give to 
applicants for alms from the notion that there is a merit in 
the giving, whether the gift does good or harm to those who 
receive it. Our Lord had respect to the principle of use and 
service in his own acts and in those which he commended in 
others. He did not die on Calvary to secure his own glorifi- 
cation with the Father, but to save his sheep by the laying 
down of his life. He, like Moses, “looked unto the recom- 
pense of reward.” 

Philadelphia. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 








PILATE CRUCIFIED au | 
PRIESTS MOCKED | 


uieves RevieD SAVIOUR, 


| 
DARKNESS COVERED | 


SOLDIERS  DESPOILED 





a HE GAVE HIMSELF FOR US. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


“Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by?” 








NOT HIMSELF. 
JESUS SINNERS, 


" SAVED “3 


Trenton, N. J. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“ Alas, and did my Saviour bleed.” 
“Stretched on the cross, the Saviour dies.” 
“TI gave my life for thee.” 

“ My Jesus, I love thee.” 

“When I survey the wondrous cross.”’ 

“O thou, my soul, forget no more.” 

“ Behold, behold the Lamb of God.” 

“ Jesus, keep me near the cross.” 


RKSAY 
Lesson Summary 


ERE is shown the way in which the world treated the 

best man who ever lived in the world. Jesus had 

said that God’s representatives were put to death by those to 

whom they came with messages of love, and that the children 

of the persecutors would recognize the sins of their fathers, 

and give honor to those who had been thus misused and 

hated. Jesus was himeelf an illustration of the truth he had 
spoken on this subject. 

The terribleness of sin and the cost of salvation are shown 
in this fearful tragedy. “The wages of sin is death ; but the 
free gift of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord.” It 
was because of sin, and in order to secure salvation for sinners, 
that Jesus suffered as he did, while giving his life that others 
might have life. 

It is our duty to gain a fresh sense of the sinfulness of sin 
and of the preciousness of salvation as we study this lesson 
anew, and as we teach its truths to others. Jesus, who would 
not spare or save himself from suffering and death, would 
spare and save sinners who trust themselves tohim, “How 
shail we escape if we neglect so great salvation?” 


And what an exhibit is here of God’s love for sinners! 
“ For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but 


have eternal life.” 
oO 


Added Points 

While Jesus refused a draught that might ease his own 
pains, he refused nothing that was necessary to our complete 
salvation. . 

Sinners were ready to share thy earthly garments of Jesus. 
They are not so prompt to take the garments of salvation he 
proffers them. 

Jesus never refused a place between two sinners. He was 
always ready to give salvation to a sinner who sought it 
from him. 

How ready men are to scoff at Jesus when they think he is 
in need! But when they realize their need of him, they are 
prompt to ery out for his help. 

Belief in Jesus is not to be secured by external proofs of 
his power. It comes from an inner sense of need, with a 
readiness to trust. 

When the face of Jesus is hidden, there is darkness over all. 

Neither the life nor the death of Jesus was like a mere 
man. He was the Son of God. 

















More about. Dictionaries.* 


HE Encyclopedic Dictionary claims to have cost 
nearly seventeen years of labor in its preparation. 
Its editor-in-chief was the Rev. Dr. Robert Hunter. The 
present work is an American edition of the English work 
which was completed in seven volumes about seven years 
ago. In its encyclopedic character,—that is, in its 
handling of those subjects which are capable of a more 
or less extended historical or expository treatment,—the 
work is undoubtedly an exceedingly useful and trust- 
worthy one. But, like all great dictionaries, some of its 
advantages are in certain respects disadvantageous. As 
compared with the Standard or the International Web- 
ster, it lacks compactness and condensation. It occupies 
space needlessly in its designation of parts of speech, ab- 
stract and concréte, and other differentiations in the 
defining lists. Indeed, its attempt to differentiate and 
classify meanings is sometimes in danger of confusing 
-rather than of elucidating and simplifying. 

Its orthoépic deliverances must be received with caution, 
This is especially noticeable in its mode of rendering 
the pronunciation of French words, such as “ sangfroid,” 
“ingénue,” “‘naive.” Inthe discrimination ofsynonyms, 
the Encyclopedic must be considered simply as out of 
the race. In what little attention it gives to them, it is 
content to fall back mainly upon the antiquated Crabb. 
This of itself gives the work a behind-the-tjmes and lay- 
man-like look, and makes one wonder how far the expert 
collaborative method has obtained in the production 
of the dictionary as a whole. The method of putting 
compound words out of their proper alphabetical place 
has advantages, no doubt, but it has also great disadvan- 
tages. It isall right if it be distinctly understood that 
one must keep on, seemingly in defiance of alphabetical 
arrangement, before he gives up his search. There is 
reason in this arrangement; perhaps it is scientific, but 
whether it is expedient in a work of information for the 
people is an open question. 

The Encyclopedic has the credit of containing more 
words than any of its predecessors. A very large num- 
ber of these are obsolete words. It illustrates by quota- 
tions quite freely; it marks the value of each vowel. No 
attempt has been made to introduce any phonetic system 
of spelling ; the claim is “to present English as it is, not 
as word reformers would like it to be.” Its theory that 


a dictionary is a record of usage is sound up to a certain © ° 


point. But somebody must decide what usage is, after 


all. One wonders why the word “nonconformist,” in 
good usage, has been omitted. Moreover, one who goes 
to a dictionary for information likes to feel that he is 


* The Encyclopedic Dictionary : A New, Practical, and Exhaustive 
Work of Reference to all the Words in the English Language, with 
a Full Account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, History, and 
Use. With numervus illustrations, Edited by Robert Hunter, A.M., 
F.G.8. 4 vols. Small 4to, pp. 6857. Philadelphia: Syndicate Pub- 
lishing Co. $16 


A Standard Dictionary of the English Language upon Original 
Plans. we to give, in complete and accurate statement, in 
the light of the most recent advances in knowledge, and in the 
readiest form for popular use, the meaning, orthography, pronuncia- 
tion, and eymateny of all the words in the idiomatic phrases in the 
speech and literature of the English-speaking peoples. Prepared by 
more than two bundred specialists and other scholars under the 
supervision of Isaac K. Funk, D.D., E/\itor-in-Chief; Francis A. 
March, LL.D., L.H.D., Consulting Editor; Daniel 8. Gregory, D D., 
managing Editor. Volume II—M tu Z. Ato, ilinstraied. pp. 1061 to 
2418. New York: Funk & Wagnalis Co. Half Russia, £7.50: Vol. 
land 11, bowud iu one, $12. 
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getting that information with some kind of expert 
authority back of it. 

Evidently the latest expert usage in the spelling of 
chemical terms was either undiscovered or ignored. 
The forms “ bromin,” “ bromid,” “ chlorin,” “ chlorid,” 
“jodin,” “iodid,” “ morphio,” “sulfur,” and “sulfid,” 
which have been largely adopted in scientific writing in - 
compliance with a resolytion passed by the Chemical 
Section of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, are unrecorded, to say nothing of ap- 
proved. The Standard records them all as well as the 
older forms ending in silent e. The Century is incon- 
sistent, in this matter, with itself. 

The Encyclopedic Dictionary is, in spite of its faults 
and limitations, a useful work, and in its American form 
itisacheap book. If it were less spread out, yet con- 
taining the same information, it would be more service- 
able, even though it might not be quite so pleasing to 
the eye. 

Some of the appendices are not found in our other 
large dictionaries at all; others are not given as ap- 
pendices in the other dictionaries, but exist in the body 
of the work, sometimes in fuller and completer form than 
in these Encyclopedic appendices. Take, for instance, 
the Encyclopedic’s useful appendix on weights and 
measures. In the Standard, there is no such appendix, 
but under the word “ weight” we find a very large and 
full tabulation, and under the word “ measure” the 
tabulated information is simply stupendous, Similarly, 
. the useful and easily understandable Encyclopsedic’s ap- 
pendix on Commercial Moneys is far outstript under the 
word “coin” in the Standard. 

The completion of the Standard Dictionary by the 
publication of the second volume has been accompanied 
by the issue of the entire work in one volume at a 
slightly lower price. In either form the dictionary is 
unexpectedly inexpensive, in view of its great size and 
its cost of manufacture; while, as regards the essential 
value of its contents, continual use of the first volume, 
since its issue, has shown: the work to be a weighty, 
thorough, rich, accurate, authoritative, and convenient 
addition to lexicographical material.~ The collaborative 
method reaches high-water mark, and produces bold, 
original, independent, and scholarly results. 

The concluding pages of the Standard Dictionary, as 
usual in American word-lists, are devoted to supple- 
mentary information of various kinds, prepared with a 
thoroughness corresponding to that shown in the body 
of the work. Our later lexicographers have usually 
yielded to the temptation to bind up a lot of matter not 
strictly germane to a dictionary ; indeed, in the Century 
Dictionary this fault extends to the main word-list itself. 
Granting, however, that the Standard Dictionary has 
wisely yielded to the fashion set by its competitors, its 
readers will consult with profit its extensive helps of the 
miscellaneous kind. The language key and “ principles 
and explanations of the scientific alphabet” will widely 
diffuse a sound knowledge of modern phonetics, and 
therefore are cordially to be welcomed. The American 
Philological and Speiling-Reform Associations have here 
their strongest and most enduring ally in the field of 
popular instruction. A consolidated list of “ Proper 
Names of All Kinds” includes matter usually separated ; 
the unified alphabetization is a good idea; but in biog- 
raphy, and “noted names of fiction” in particular, the 
body of information is inferior to that offered in the 
International Webster. Professor Wilkinson's depart- 
ment of foreign words, phrases, etc., follows the same 
convenient plan, and is ably and judiciously made, both 
in its inclusions and in its exclusions. The ingeniously 
concise tabulation of disputed spellings and pronun- 
ciations is the largest record of actual “reputable, 
national, and present use” ever printed, and as such 
will be of lasting value. The eleven pages devoted to 
‘faulty diction” is perhaps a concession to popularity ; 
any dictionary, considered as a whole, is a record of 
corrections of ungrammatical or unrhetorical language. 
The Standard Dictionary, it should be said in conclu- 
sion,—and the remark need not be modified for years to 

come,—stands as one of the three great American au- 
thorities; for, pending its revision, Worcester must be 
deemed out of the field. 


~ 


at 
Cs 


Thoughts on Religion. By the late George John Romanes, 


M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Edited by Charles Gore, M.A., Canon 
of Westminster. (12mo, pp. 184. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Co. $1.25.) 

Decided antagonism to all forms of faith in a personal 
Creator and Ruler of the universe was shown by the late 
Georgs Vohn Romances in both bis acknowledged works 
and his anouymous Examination of Theism. In bis later 
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years, however, he was led to reconsider this position. 
Perhaps this was through the influénce“of the wave of 
reaction from agnosticism, materialism, and their kin- 
dred, which Fiske, Shaler, and others illustrate in 
America. Dr. Romanes planned a work with the title, 
“A Candid Examination of Religion,” but lived to com- 
plete only some fragments of it. By his will these were 
entrusted to Canon Gore, to be used as he pleased, and 
such as were in any readiness for the public eye are 
printed in the book under review. Canon Gore first 
gives the last chapter of the Examination of Theism, in 
which the skeptical conclusions of that book are summed 
up. Then follow two of three unpublished articles on 
“ The Influence of Science on Religion,” which represent 
his mind in the transition stage. The third is omitted 
because it covers the same ground as the fragments 
which follow. Imperfectly as these last represent their 
author’s purpose, they are a most interesting exhibition 
of the way in which this eminent representative of evolu- 
tionary science worked his way from negation to faith. 
It is noteworthy that he accepts no half-way house as 
his resting-place. First unhistoric Theism, and then 
Unitarianism, are set aside as unsatisfactory. The in- 
tuitive perception of God, the fact of a fall, the actuality 
of regeneration, the authenticity and authority of the 
Scriptures so far as his argument requires, and the di- 
vinity of Christ as taught in them, are all accepted with 
emphasis. The book is valuable in itself, and still more 
so as a sign of the times. 


- 
The Education of Girls in the United States. By Sara A. 
Burstall. (12mo, pp. xii, 204. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. $1.) , 


The Training of Teachers in the United States of America. 
By Amy Blanche Bramwell, B.Sc., and H. Millicent 
Hughes. (12mo, pp.198. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.) 


Methods of Education in the United States. By Alice Zimmern. 
(12mo, pp. vi, 178. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.) 

Five women teachers were sent to this country from 
England, in the summer of 1893, for the purpose of 
studying and reporting upon secondary schools for girls 
and training-colleges for women. A traveling scholar- 
ship of a hundred pounds was awarded to each of them 
by the “Gilchrist Trustees,” to enable them to spend 
two months each in the United States for tliis purpose. 
On their return they submitted their reports, which now 
make up these three volumes. As might be supposed, 
any such inspection as they could make of such a large 
number of educational institutions could not but be 
more or less cursory and superficial, especially as most 
of their visiting was done during the vacation season. 
The books themselves corroborate this. Yet these ener- 
geticand able women did find out some of the differences 
between American and English principles and methods 
of education, Many details of curriculum were picked 
up, and some hints and ideas more or less novel to the 
English mind were carried away. In spite of their cur- 
soriness, the books have a real value, and are replete 
with facts, and more particularly with aspects given in 
condensed form from an un-American point of view. 
They consequently have an import for readers and stu- 
dents on both sides of the Atlantic. 


—— 


Studies in Prose and Poetry. 
burne. (12mo, pp. 298. 
Sons. $2.50.) 


Mr. Swinburne has here collected essays on Scott’s 
Journal, Jowett, Herrick, John Webster, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Locker-Lampson’s Lyra Elegantiarum, 
Wilkie Collins, Whitmania, a mock plea that Darwin 
wrote Tennyson’s poems (satirizing the Bacon-Shake- 
speare craze), and one in French on Shelley’sCenci. The 
last one hundred and two pages are given to rhapsody over 
Victor Hugo’s posthumous works. The essays say what 
Swinburne would be expected to say, and in a prose style 
which has all his exaggerated emphasis. Of all things, 
this emphasis is laid on morality, decency, and self- 
restraint, qualities which Mr. Swinburne is anxious the 
readers of his prose shall not forget. A wise plea is 
made for expurgated editions of Shakespeare. It might 
be profitably read by those who object to them. Jowett 
and Collins are personal sketches. The rest are alto- 
gether critical. To the literary student they are very 
useful ; the general reader will find many allusions not 
easily understood. Mr. Swinburne’s literary standards 
are high, and his opinion on Whitman will comfort those 
who do not like Whitman; it is a natural, inevitable 
judgment from a man who has written séme of the most 
beautiful and some of the most detestable verse in the 
language. Mr. Swinburne is an ambidexter in tongues, 
having learued French as he learned English, and he has 


By Algernon Charles Swin- 
New York: Charles Scribner's 
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this advantage in passing on Victor Hugo; but his per- 
sonal admiration flaws his criticism. 
a 


The Christian Ministry: Its Present Claim and Attraction, 
and other Writings, By Theodore C. Pease, late Bartlett 
Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in Andover Theological Semi- 
nary. Edited by The Fortnightly Club. (12mo, pp. xxxiv, 
190. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.25.) 


Professor Pease was inaugurated at Andover, Septem. 
ber 20, 1893. Just two months later he passed away, at 
the age of forty years. The present volume contains his 
portrait; a genuinely poetical “in memoriam,” by 8. V. 
Cole; an excellent biographical sketch by Professor Dr. 
Egbert C. Smyth; the inaugural address of Professor _ 
Pease (which gives the book its title); two lectures on 
homiletics, two sermons, an essay, and eight short pieces 
in verse. The editing has been well done, and the whole 
volume gives one a high appreciation of the abilities, the 
wealth of attainment, and the personal attractiveness, of 
the lamented author. 


Hoa 
Literary Notes and News 


“An almost prohibitive price” was 
mentioned as being practically the 
only objectionable feature of Dr. 
Smith’s valuable work on The Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land, in the review of that book which appeared 
in The Sunday School Times of January 12. And now 
the publishers, A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York, an- 
nounce that they have received from the English pub- 
lishers another edition of the work, and that the retail 
price has been, by a new arrangement, reduced to $4.50. 


A Commendable 
Reduction 


—— 


Diminutive type has enabled Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, New York, 
to print what they claim is the smallest English dictionary 
published in the world. It contains three hundred and 
eighty-four pages and fifteen thousand words, weighing 
forty-four grains. The print isso small that it can be 
read only with great difficulty without the aid of a mag- 
nifying glass. This Mite Dictionary, bound in leather, 
and measuring three-quarters by one and one-sixteenth 
of an inch, is put up in a little tin box with a magnify- 
ing glass, and sells for 75 cents. 


A Tiny Dictionary 


- 


An opportunity for careful and sys- 
tematic study of the History and Lit- 
erature of the Jews is offered in a 
course announced by the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle. The course extends over two years of 
study, covering the eras from the return of the Jews from 
the Babylonian Captivity to the destruction of the 
Temple, 70 A.D. As is well known, the Chautauqua 
system makes it possible for individuals, or groups of 
individuals, to pursue courses of reading and study in 
their own homes, aided by correspondence with expert 
teachers and lecturers. This Department of Jewish 
Studies is now in its second season, having already a 
membership of over three hundred, distributed in fifteen 
states of the Union. All questions or communications 
concerning the course should be addressed to Henry 
Berkowitz, P. O. Box 825, Philadelphia. 
es 

Among the interesting discussions at 
the last International Congress of 
Orientalists, held in Geneva, was an 
address by the Frankfort savant, Dr. Pfungst, in which, 
in the light of genuine old Booddhistic literature, he 
discussed the question as to the existence or non-exist- 
ence of a special “‘ theosophical,” or “‘ esoteric Booddhis- 
tic,” doctrine, as claimed by such advocates as Olcott, 
Sinnett, and Madame Blavatsky. Dr. Pfungst concluded 
that the oldest Booddhistic literature offers no material 
whatever for such claims. His position has been ratified 
by such authorities on the subject of comparative religion 
as Kuhn of Munich, Weber of Berlin, and Bihler of 
Vienna. The Edinburgh Review for January, in an 
article entitled ““ Modern Magic,” speaks of the investi- 
gations of the Society for Psychical Research (London), 
and concludes that if no positive truth has been estab- 
lished, it has at least been demonstrated that the s0- 
called occult powers of certain “ Mahatmas,” which 
Madam Blavatsky claimed to have discovered, were 4 
fraud. The society dispatched a commissioner to India, 
who spent several months in his investigations. Says 
the Review: ‘“ The Society found itself face to face, not 
with a new force in nature, not with the psychic my* 
teries it was longing to explore, but with rampant im- 
posture. There was no mystery, there was nothing 
supernatural.” 


Chautauqua and the 
Jews 


No Esoteric 
Booddhism 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


Convention Calendar for 


1895 


Illinois, at Elgim.......ss1.. ceeeeee coeees May 14-16 
Texas, at Corsicana.............00.ss-ss00+ May 14-16 
Georgia, at Savannah....................- May 21-23 
Ohio, at Cleveland..............c000 sessssees June 4-6 
New York, at Saratoga ..............++ June 11-13 
Indiana, at Greenwood.............-.++ June 11-13 
Montana, at Helena...................0!+ June 18-20 
Towa, at Ida Grove..............6ssseeeees June 18-20 
Manitoba, at Brandon.................... June 25-27 
Kentucky, at Lexington.... ........ August 13-15 


Pennsylvania, at Williamsport.....October 8-10 
New Brunswick, at Chatham......October 15-17 
Michigan, at IGE sisincianere> November 19-21 


CAS 
The Summer School of 
Primary Methods 


IDESPREAD interest in the best 
methods of instruction for the 
very little children, gathered in the 
Sunday-school, has suggested a need of 
conference among primary teachers. The 
Summer School of Primary Methods, held 
for the first time last summer at Asbury 
Park, New Jersey, wassosuccessful that the 
sessions will bea regular thing hereafter. 

This year the session of the Summer 
School of Primary Methods, which is un- 
der the auspices of the New Jersey Sunday- 
school Association, will be held in Library 
Hall, Asbury Park, from Monday to Satur- 
day, July 15-20. Theschool will be under 
the direction of the general secretary of 
the Association, the Rev. E. Morris Fer- 
gusson of Trenton. The instructors and 
lecturers will include Miss Annie 8. Har- 
low of Lowell, Massachusetis; Miss Juliet 
E. Dimock of Elizabeth, New Jersey; Mrs. 
Samuel W. Clark of Jersey City; Mrs. 
J. W. Barnes, of Newark, and sevéral 
other experienced primary teachers, 

The course will include lectures and dis- 
cussions on the principles and methods of 
primary instruction in the Sunday-school, 
original papers and conferences, in which 
the students will take part; the teaching 
of the International lessons, to the end of 
the third quarter, to a class of primary 
scholars; a course of ten lessons in black- 
board drawing by Mrs. Samuel W. Clark, 
and a practical exposition of sand-map 
work, making and using objects, charts, 
maps, etc. 

There will be no fees or charges for ad- 
mission, and all primary and intermediate 
teachers and others interested are invited 
to attend the sessions. Since the first ses- 
sion, held last summer at the same place, 
the students have been enthusiastic in 
their testimony to the helpfulness of the 
work; and the program for this year has 
been greatly improved in the light of ex- 
perience, 


> BUSINESS . 
EPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to 
ezamine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is 80 cents per line for one or 
more insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on 
an advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have such a 
position eee ped regularly, as he may choose, 
80 far as it not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make-wp of the advertising 
yn All eee however, conditioned on 

nee ee will be 
gna Spear 
For Terms o, iption. ons see fourteenth page. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


Palse economy is practiced bv people who buy 
\nferior articles o The Gail Sectes | ~—| 
Brand Condensed | Milk isthe best infant food. 
Heaith is ej fp — FS Pamphice for inothern, 
Sent free by New York 
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SALVATION 
nus"veax_ SONGS 


For Sunday-schools, Gospel Meetings, 
and Young People’s Societies. 
BY CHAS. H. GABRIEL:::- 
In making this book, the motto was: ‘‘ Mork e0op 
8ONGS THAN WERE EVER BEFORE PRINTED IN ONK 
BOOK.” It contains 224 New and old favorites, 


Compare SALVATION SON@S with other books, Price, 
35 cents ; $30 per 100. 


Concert Exercise for Children’s Day 


aretiies and and Lessons, consistin ng of Sunday-school 
ems, boty t md prose and poetic recitations, 
dialogue and Intec gncten a poms : Soe little folks. By 
Palmer Hartsough and J. H ~> ae Price, 5 cts.; 
50 cts. per dozen ; $4 per 100, pa 


FILLMORE BROS., 141 W. ai St., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; 3 or, 40 Bible House, New York 








An Ounce of Prevention 


Prescribed by 
Dr. J.R. Miller Dr. J. Stalker Bishop Vincent 
Dr. Horton Canon Farrar and four others 
In medical Jaeuse itis known that much more is 
to be accomplished by a given expenditure of effort 
in the prevention of disease, than in its cure. Soin 
the work of the churches: the Sunday-school is 


gradually obtaining recognition as that ounce of pre- 
vention which is proverbially better than a pound of 


cure, 
The Teacher and the Class 


Is a symposium on this subject. Treated in all its 
most salient features; and the book must prove to be 
of the greatest value to conscientious teachers. 

This book of 130 paces, bound in cloth, sent, t- 
paid. on receipt of 50 cents. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


New Yorr: us Fifth Avenue. 
Mention CHICAGO : 63 Washington Street. 
this paper. 


The 
“Tithe Gleaner” 


Is the newest and most popular method 
of increasing church and Sunday-school 
funds, and is endorsed by the clergy 
and laity of all denominations. Sam- 
ple mailed, 10 cents, Address, 


Rev. A. A. Kidder, Mystic, Conn. 
‘*GENUINE OXFORD’’ TEACHERS’ BIBLES 











With New Helps, Mope, 
The M Complete Biblicat 
Compilation of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 
Containing peer new features 

t fh other Teachers’ 
Bibles. catprices fra ‘from $1.50 to 
$20.00. Catalog. 





Thomas Nelson & Sons, 33 East 17th St..N.Y¥. 


Thoughts on Religion 


By George John Romanes. Edited by Charles 
Gore, Canon of Westminster. Price, cloth, $1.25, 


“Will rank among the most valuable books the 
century has produced.”—Chicago Tribune. 


The Open Court Publishing Co., . . Chicago. 


The 
Westminster Quarterties. 


Three grades, The best and the cheapest. 


GOLDEN TEXTS, 1895 


And Memo Gomes, by Faith Latimer, 30 cents 
per dozen 


Wako 2DRU DRUMMOND, New York bei 

















TORONTO: 140 & 142 Yonge Street. | 


** The Children’s 
Day Festival.”’ |». 


By A. Beirly. 

6-pagce Shae seon P m of 390 numbers 
for ry Children’s Day.” utiful songs for young and 
old, with choice fding eal and recitations. 


recitations and a choice 4page an- 
Free * them with every dozen programs sold. 


«Lhis Program is without a Peer... 
CASH RATES.— $3.50 per 100 copies, express not 

paid ; $4 per 100 copies, postpaid; 50 cents per _ 

copies, postpaid ; 5 cents per Mingle copy, postpa 


50,000 copies sold 


of my Christmas ear, Truly won- 
‘ul! The sale of The eh ren’s Day Fes:i- 
* will be much larger, as it is a bet/er program. 


Privat all orders direct to 


ALFRED BEIRLY, Publisher, 
215-221 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


ATATAS NANA RUANAN ANANAY ASANAN | RVANAN ANANAN AVANT RTATAS 


THE OLD GUDE-Bo0k. 
OVER THE FIELDS. 
CHILDREN OF THE KING. 
AAMONG THE BIRDS. 
AX FAST OF FLOWERS. 
CHILDREN OF THE COSPEL. 


Six Children’s Day Services, each / 
onéa Gem. Music, Recitations, etc, 
Price, & cts each, 52 cts per doz., mailed. 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR —_ 


Tone Aste ok, J s de Hood, itow aides 


Navas atata’ stated stata’ stata’ atatal SB) 
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Children’s Day Services 


The Spring Gospel. By Miss Owens. Music by 

lor, angel Baltzel Janne, and Loreaz. Pre-emi- 

nentiy a af rvice, Fresh striking, and easy. 
ii of the life and vigor of spring. 

«The Children’s Convention. By Jessie H Brown. 
Music by iasone, Fal Fall Lorenep and go. The text 
is of thet brightest and best full of vim an. vigor, and 
is in keeping, spirited and inspiring. 

Prices of the above services: i Bve cents each ; 50cents 
per pin 3 “i per hundred, ali postpaid. 

Score for Orchestra of ten pieces, for either of 
the above, $1; extra parts, 15 cents each. 


+A FLOWER CANTATA:*- 


The Rainbow Fete; or, The National Flower 
Coasest. hay ay Pe Jessie H. Brown. Music by E, 8. 
Lore’ roughly delightful cantata, full 
of tt the n m erhinn eae wildering effects, and the 

meenions and captivating music. The stage 
petting, brilliant throughout, t, becomes a very bower of 
beauty at the climax, closing with a tableau which 
combines the beauty of youth with a tropical Fo oy 
sion of color alt so Fiehly and harmoniously blended 
that the resulting Lec sont cannot fall to carry 
the audience by a et it 1 = really Way eim- 
le in arrangement, and easy & nexpensive to pre- 
care. Music i interspersed throughout with drills, 
marches, recitations, dialogues, and tableaux. 
Price: 30 cents per copy ; or, $3 per dozen, postpaid, 
Scorefor Orchestra. $5 for orchestra of 10 pieces. 


Children’s Day Treasury, No. 5, new this year, 
very rich and Deny 0! collection of striking an 
attractive reci plogues, exercises, and 80! 
for the little fol e as oo oi r the large ones. 10 
3 $1 per dozen, postpaid. 


LORENZ & ae be 
Dayton, O. 


them 


WARD & DRUMMORD, 
164 Fifth Ave., New York. 














ALMS, Serigaate tones ta for the 
| oats SE one Day—v 


. ROSC. 
CHICAGO, at Madison st.; NEW YORK, 44 East 284 st) 














The Children’s Floral Greeting 


By Hupert P. Main 
Delightful new songs. capital recitations, splendid 
hymns, excellent responsive readings, 

& Including a dialogue exercise for the infant class. 
FOR CHILDREN’S DAY : 

The best service of the kind published, 16 pages. 
5 cents each ; $4 per 100, not prepaid. 0) 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co. 

76 FE. 9th St., N. Y. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 

feexeerees sere © © ©} 





CHILDREN’S DAY 

CONSIDER THE LILIES 
Four Children’s Day services, each one a gem. Re- 

age bn readings, new music, and recitations. Price, 





three sent ‘ie ioc. Wek WADE 2 CO, Seas 
THE SEARCH LIGHT “*S22* 


A Bunday-school = ing-book. 192 pages, octavo 
style. Price,on covers, $3.60 per dozen. One 
| sample cop matied toany ess On receipt of 25c. 
| in mp. POT Wantaee Cont Author, A. F. Myers. 
| WHITNEY Co., Pubs. , Toledo, Ohio, 








Children’s Day Services 


Send ten two-centstamps for five sample services. 
| Goodenough & Wogiom Co., 122 Nassau St., N.Y. 





| SPECIAL SERVICES fiensinuiewun: 
| | dop-achool, J dts Sains on uth co” 


co. 
Cineinnati—New York—Chieago. 


pete eat musicat L SAITEDNY» Tie constant de- 


First Children’s 
”* necess! taten 4 ‘new ition of the “ Children’s 
warterly of 1994, 5c. per Te Pee 100, not 
prepal Fairbank & Rolison ,2567Wabash A Chicago. 














Specimen Copies Free 
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The Children’s Festal Day, 
ty mais. The Children's 


CHILDREN’ 
DAY EXERCISE perhundred. Twenty others, 


Send for list. Children’s Dey} Recitasions, cents, 
Children’s Day Concert Book, 3 
HENRY D. NOYES & co. Boston, Mass. 











For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome 8t., Néw York. 
Same asa Press. No Press Required. 


Bushnell’s frectest, Letter-Copying Books win golden 
opinions. The ~ | also make perfect copies, as very 


many thousan le know. Stationers sell them, 
ALVAH BUSHNELL, M’f'r, 106 S. 4th St., Phila. 








i2 Cents a Year 


In a package of 5 or more 


= 


Sundays in June 


will become doubly bright for those young people 
who study the lesson helps, answer the questions, 


read the stories, and look at the pictures, contained 
in the June number of 


The Scholar’s Magazine 


John D. Wattles & Co., Publishers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Issued May 15 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, May 11, 1895. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 


The regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. 





Terms of Subscription. 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage: 


Be GOUT » OTD FORE. oseccecscnnsitntnctiatonsedsecoeteences $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance.. 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as Ly A copies as may de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of Copies (more than one) mailed 
to individnal addresses, 41.00 each, 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered want pansy 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and yine 

e to one address, at fifty cents each, whenso 


red, ° 

The papers for aclub should all go to one t-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the tocdmere ofa 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. Thisapplies to k- 
age clubs at fifty cents pa copy, to the extent that 
large packages may be‘divided Into smaller packages 
of five or more copies each, if desired, 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies for in a club of 
either character. The free copies for kage clu 
cannot well be sent separately, but will Be included in 


e peckage. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as ay ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the your club rate. 

ools that are open during only a portion of the 
geet. me subscribe at \~ b vee Aang such a length of 

me as the papers may be requ . 

Change of A Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
® year, can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this dr ey but can have a copy transferred 
from a package to a separate address at the rate of one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the egbecrip- 
tion,when it has over six months to run. When it 
has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
@ package club subscriber intends to change hisor her 
address for a few weeks only, we will mall an extra 
Copy. as long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 
week. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses sbould include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
sont the one who sent the previous subscription, 
Hee ayery will oblige the ) peers by stating that 
the club he meseorines for takes the place of the one 

SII odicdintnchinntahidipenscnanthdiialiotiads 

The pa will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by wpocial seguest, The 
ly be 


ddress. 


peaess for a club will invaria scontinued 
atthe expiration ofthesubscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to onghe 


all the teachers of a school to examine it, will 
sent free, upon application. 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday Schoo! Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


One copy, oneyear, 8 shillings 
‘Two or more eae, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 


” 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies. 
the rs must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, orin 
@ package to one address, whichever may be preferred 
by the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
pee = be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
su bers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 








“eee Delicate Cake 
Easily removed without breaking. 
Perfection Tins require no 
greasing. 10 styles, round, 
equare and . 2h tins 
by mail Wets. ireulars Free. 
Agente W anted. Richardson Mfg. Co., T St., Bath, N.1. 








INV ALIDS, ifyou can't find atSar- 
GENT’s what you need in such thingsas 
Rolling, Reclining, Carrying,and Com- 
mode Chairs Tricycies,Invalids’ Lifts, 
Beds, Back . Bed Trays, Tables, 
and invalids’ conveniences, generally, 
you may as well give it . Write, 
stating just what you want. No 
Address Geo, F. Sa mt Co., 814 
Broadway,New York. Mention The8.8. Times. 


charge. 


OMBINATION WALKING ana 
NURSERY CHAIRS, Fatan¢ 


M’fdby 
SY pudeltt & ERE be 


E. Genesee St., 
had at ate = 
furniture stores, or send for price-list. 








ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning gnything advertised in this paper, you 
will eek the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
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not sympathy, that you want 


from needless rubbing. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


What's your 
husband’s work P 
Does he have to do anything as hard as your 
washing and scrubbing? 
What can a man do that’s as hard, for most 
men, as this constant house- 
drudgery is, for most women? 


you, tell him to get you some 
very well, but it’s Pearline, 
Nothing else that’s safe to use will save you so much down- 


right hard work at the washtub or about the house. 
money, too—saves the ruinous wear on clothes and paint 


Millions": Peariine 


It can’t be. 


If he has any sympathy for 
Pearline. Sympathy is all 
for washing and cleaning. 


It saves 








A GREAT MEDICINE 


Cod-liver Oil is useful 
beyond any praise it has 
ever won, and yet few are 
willing or can take it in 
its natural state. Scott’s 
Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil 
is not offensive; it is al- 
most palatable. 

Children like it. It is 
Cod-liver Oil made more 
effectual, and combined 
with the Hypophosphites 
its strengthening and, 
flesh-forming powers are 
largely increased. 


Don't be persuaded to accept a substitute / 
Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 50c. and $1. 


MEN 


NEN’ BORATED. 


TALCUM 
Toilet -* 


-> Powder 


For Prickly Heat, Pimples, 
Blotches, Sait Rheum, Net- 
tle Rash, Tender Feet, 
Chafing, Etc. 


The only powder endorsed by the 
highest medical authorities. At drug- 


4 or by mall for 25 cts. 
a -* for free sample. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 
«+»-Newark, N. J. 


FREE Sample Tube 
Dr. Tarr’s Creme 
Dentifrice se » 








ore economical m powder or 

iquid, Full size tube at all drug- 
gists, bc. DR. W. W. TARR 

Dept. 23, 146 State St., Cu1caGgo, 

Al | can save momey—at least 50 

per cent.—by sending us de- 


oequemeeee scriptions of rooms you wish 
to paper and about w. 











If you are going to paper your 
House or any part of it, you 





rice 
Oa mae yen the largest se. 
will mail you the t se. 
lection of the most suitable 
and beautiful new samples, 
withourguide 
how to paper, SAMPLES 
and economy in home decora- 


tions. We are the largest dealers 
of Wall Papers in the U.S. One 
good Agt. or paper hanger want- 
ed in town to sell from 


books—price §1.00, 


CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 
1233 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WALL PAPER 


SAMPLES FREE from the factories not controiled 
by the Wall Paper Trust, at prices fully 30 per 
cent. lower than others. 
White Blanks that retail at i0c, 4e. a roll. 
> New rr “ 5 . “ 
Em 
Other 


DEALERS 


KAYSER & ALLMAN 
t Wall Concern in theU.S. | 
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932-934 arket Street. ' 
MILADELPHIA. 
| 418 Arelr Street, hr aA 
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Nestlé’s Food 


IT 18 WHOLESOME—EASILY PREPARED—ECONOMICAL 


Prepared for use by the addition of 
water only, thus avoiding the danger 
lurking in milk of tuberculous cows. 


Makes healthy, happy, hearty babies 


Nestlé's Food is recognized as the safest 
diet for infants—specially when summer 
complaints have to be contended with, 
Large sample and book, “‘ The Baby,” free. 

Tuos, Leeminc & Co., 71 Warren St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Sole agents for the United States and Canada 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 


} The Largest Manufacturers of 














PURE, HICH GRADE 


a= COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


‘HIGHEST AWARDS 
from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


Nh Europe and America, 


/E' Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 


used in any of their ra' 
BREAKFAST COCOA Br Reolusaly 
and costs less than one cent a cup. 


2 yl w 
<_< 


Their delicious 
pure and soluble, 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 





Do you likeacup of Geod Tea? 
If 80, send this*' Ad” and 15 cents 
in stamps, and we will mail you 


a \ lb. sample best tea imported. 
Anv kind you may select. Good 
incomes, B 


premiums, etc. 
Teas, coffees, pg powder, 
and spices, Send for terms. 


The GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., P.R.L., 
P. 0. Box 289. gt & 33 Vesey St., New York 


__ WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


















The Sunday-School as a 
Bible School 


[C. B. Vescelius, as reported in Farmer (N. Y.) 
Review. } 


HOULD we/‘allow lesson helps to be 
used in the school instead of using 
the Testament and Bible? To this we an- 
swer: we would make no decree upon the 
subject, but would advise the use of the 
very intelligent helps that are now fur- 
nished, which give us instruction not only 
through the scholarship of our times, but 
through the travels and_ excavations in 
Bible lands which could never be had by 
the study of the Bible alone. Besides this, 
do we object to the use of helps if we are 
to be addressed upon any other subject, if 
the speaker uses his written notes when 
he comes ‘before us, or do we object if in 
the Sabbath service the preacher folds the 
Bible shut, lays his helps—his own or 
others—upon it or the pulpit, and so en- 
tertains and instructs us? Certainly not. 
We allude to this, remembering that years 
ago this idea was almost a hobby with 
some who were not very closely identified 
with the Sunday-school work, styling all 
helps as “‘crutches,” ._The question was 
formerly asked more than now, “ How 
shall we hold our young men and women 
in the Sunday-school?” One answer was, 
“Make a wall of the fathers and mothers 
between "them and the door.” 
We are convinced that the lesson helps 
have been a means_of retaining’ large 
numbers of parents and adults that would 
not be likely to attend without them, . If 
I could satisfy my own desire and judg- 
ment in the matter, I would have the wails 
of the Sunday-school room abundantly 
supplied with maps, charts, mottoes, etc., 
that would illustrate Bible history. I 
would have a map of Palestine, of Egypt, 
of the Wilderness, of the lands of the Cap- 
tivities, of Paul’s travels and missions, and 
of his journeyto Rome, etc. I would have 
upon the walls, in maps and charts, rep- 
resentative periods of the reign and rule 
of the Judges, of the Kings, and of the 
Captivities, copies of the Commandments, 
Lord’s Prayer, the Beatitudes, etc. 

While we have five avenues through 
which we acquire information of outward 
objects, none is more retentive than that 
of seeing; and whatever can be plainly 
addressed to the eye as well as the ear 
seems to be doubly photographed upon the 
memory. Not long ago our president gave 
an instructing address on Siam, and I 
will venturethe opinion that for every one 
of his audience who can call up a sentence 
of that discourse now, a score have a clear 
recollection of the white elephant he por- 
trayed upon the blackboard. 

Some years ago, meeting with one of 
our former pastors, he remarked, “I shall 
never forget the first Psalm since you put 
it on the blackboard in the Sunday- 
school.” Many years ago, ‘as I was cross- 
ing the North Hector camp-ground, I met 
an aged minister that I had seen at a 
Sunday-school convention about a year 
before, where I had on the blackboard an 
illustration to aid the memory as to the 
number of books in the Bible, and, as we 
met, I extended my hand to him, saying, 
“You probably do not remember me, 
when he replied: “I remember Thirty- 
nine. I shall never forget it.” I mention 
these incidents to enforce the thought that 
what is addressed to the eye by an illus- 
tration that ilustrates is very likely to be 
photographed upon the tablet of memory. 

I have been asked, “‘ Have you a Bible 
class in the Sunday-school?” as if that 
was a distinction from other classes. My 
idea is that, every teacher in the school 
should be regarded as a Bible-class teacher, 
—but, of course, teaching the Bible in the 
way and manner best suited to the age 
and capacity of the class, and so making 
the Sunday-school a Bible school. The 
lesson-helps of our day are numerous, and 
many of them of the highest scholarship, 
and given in a way that often throws such 
light upon the text as to make the state- 
ment more readily and more perfectly un- 
derstood. In the centuries, as they pass 
away, expressions and words come to have 
a different meaning from what they origi- 
nally had. Explorations and excavations 
in the Bible lands have thrown much light 
upon simple statements of fact as we read 





INSTANTANEOUS = water, and it's e. 





them in the Bible narrative, which Jesson 
helps bring to our aid. ; 
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May It, 1895 

We would have these helps which are 
helpful and the Bible itself at hand as the 
chief corner-stone and the rock upon 
which we build. On the walls of our 
Sunday-school room we have a few cards 
or mottoes in frames, such as ‘‘ We study 
the works and the word of God,” “ Re- 
member the Sabbath day to keep it holy,” 
“T am the Good Shepherd,” “ Children 
are an heritage from the Lord,” etc., and 
we think it could not bat be helpful if 
maps and mottoes and tables were hung 
upon the walls in every Sunday-school 
room. Many a simple statement upon a 
wall card would give information that 
would save much time and research, and 
certainly very many would see them that 
would learn it in no other way: the 
periods of time from the creation of man 
to the deluge, the call of Abram, the go- 
ing to Egypt, the exodus, reaching Ca- 
naan, the period of the judges, the reign 
of the kings over all the territory, and the 
division with the fall of each, and much 
more that could be more easily learned 
and Jonger retained by this method than 
in any other way.... 

I conclude by saying I would have the 
Bible at hand as the rock upon which we 
build, and use the best aids at command 
that would throw light upon the lesson 
studied, making in name and in fact the 
Sunday-school a Bible school, 















Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 
ought to be on the edge 


ress skirt. Is It? 


Duxbak Rainproof keeps the skirt 
dry. Take no substitute, no matter 
what the clerk says. ‘ 


A set ofthe“ S.H. & M." miniature figures show- 
ing the latest Parisian costumes, with Booklet on ** How 
to Bind the Dress Skirt,’’ mailed for 10c. in stamps. 

The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. 


«¢$.H.& M.”” Dress Stays are the Best. 


(>, COSTS NOTHING 
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Mention The Sunday School Times. 
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to household work, to the scrubbing 
brush and bucket, to the dish pan and 
housecloth, That was woman’s posi- 
tion until 


GOLD DUST 


Washing Powder 


came to her release. 
work in the morning—does as she pleases 


an entrance to many thousand homes, will 
you welcome it to yours? Large packages, 
price 25c. Sold everywhere. Made only by 


The WN. K. Fairbank 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia. 





Ticd Down 


Now she does all her 


afternoon. GOLD DUST has found 


Company, 
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Gouty and 
Dr. William A. Hammond, of 


System in the University of New 
“I have for some 
time made use of the 






acts better than 















F- ve 
y quently made useor 
tresults. It isa poten’ 
» case of uric acid grave 
ap nt after the th dose. 
right’s Disease of the Kidneys. 
Dr. G. W. Semple, Hampton, Va 
- “I have a large and fa- 
) vorable experience with the 
») prescribed it with highl 















) tion of deposits of Urate of Soda. 


») several attacks of Gravel.” 


. bottles $5.00 £.0.b. at 








BUFFALO LITHIA WATE 


Spring No, 2.—For Bright’s Discase of the Kidneys, the Gouty Diathesis, &c. 


Alfred L. Loomis, M. D.,LL.D., Professor of Pathology and the Practice 
Y Medicine in the University of New York, referring to Sorin No. 2: 
yoare I have prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA’ enue rights Dis ° 
neys in ts Rheumatic subjects w mar 
U. S. Army (retired), Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous & 


System, complicated with Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys or with a Gouty Dia- 
thesis. The resulte haye been eminently satisfactory. Lithia has for many years 
been a favorite with me in like cases, but the Buffalo Water certainly 

any extemporancous solution of the Lithia Salts, and is, 
moreover, better borme by the stomach. 


: Dr. Cyrus Edson, Health Officer of New York City. 


re Y, im correc 
in watch recently prescr 
have also prescribed it with great benefit in 


-» President Medical Society of Va. 


y, beneficial results in many cases of Chronic 
) and have known it to give marked relief in Rheumatic Gout, causing the absorp- 4 


It has proved particularly valuable as a @ 
4 me gy Aopen in allof many cases in which I have prescribed it of Nephritic Colte 
) and I have myself derived great benefit from its use in the relief most promptly o 


> This Water is for sale by drug) ists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon 6 

. e Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 
» Thomas F. Goode, Proprietor, 
- Springs open for guests from June 15th to 








beneiicial results.”’ 
Washington, D.C., Surgeon-General 
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Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
October ist. 











H. W. JOHNS’ 


THE STANDARD PAINT POR STRUCTURAL 


Asbestos Roofing, Building Pelt, 


****87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK->>: 
JERSEY CITY CHICAGO 


Paints, etc. Asbestos Non-conducting and Electrical Insulating Materials 


PHILADELPHIA 


ASHESTOS: 
»» » LIQUID PAINTS 


PURPOSES 


Sample Card and Descriptive Price-list free by mail 
H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Steam Packing, Boiler Coverings, Fire-proof 


seeee 


BOSTON LONDON 








CHURCH FURNISHINGS, 





Cituren ORGANS-The Lyon 
& Healy Church Organs 
geqecnt remarkable value. 
rices from $300 for a good 
instrument of fine tone, suit- 
able for a small church, up- 
ward. For $975 an instru- 
ment of great power,contain- 
ing 609 speaking notes, two 
manuals and pedals. Only church organ of the 
size having pneumatic pistons, pneumatic stop- 
action, and made of standa measurements 
dopted by the Coll of Organists, London, 
ing. Indorsed by leading organists everywhere. 
rally guaran for five years. Sketches, speci- 
ications and prices promptly furnished on appli- 
cation. Time pormente may be arranged. 
LYON & HEALY, 38 E. Adams St., CHICAGO 
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the Y. M. C 


ye, tee ney | classes, Soc. 
of C tian Endeavor,all 


use the lantern to create 
and intensify an interest 
in their work. Why don’t 
you? Write for catalog, 
FREE. Mention TheSun- 
day School Times. 










BANNERS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


50 to $16, Silk ormerino. C. EOE. 1. epestan 5 
o.s0 Wieiced, religious book bouses as agen a 


C. A. HART & CO., 133 N. Third St., Phile., Pa. 
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Church, Lodge, 
Parlor, 

hg 

“C. swat 


' 26 Bromfield St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Sek A 
Stamped Steel Ceilings 
Decorative, Durable, and Best for 


Church Ceilings of any shape, old or 
new. Send for Catalog B. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 47 Rose St., N. Y. 


FOR OIL, GAS. OR ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
I. P. FRINK,551 Peari St., New York,U.S.A. 


PULPIT FURNITURE. 


A. B. & E. L. SHAW, a7 Sudbury Street, Boston. 

= _Send for illustrated catalogue. EY 
CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 
Gx, ‘D. SWAN, successor to Renter O Swax 
sie Routh Become Street, Phila, Pa, * 
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DISFIGURING 
HUMORS 






Aw. —_— = é p 
Cuticura SoaP purifies and beautifies 
the skin, scalp, and hair by restoring to 
healthy activity the CLOGGED, INFLAMED, 
IRRITATED, SLUGGISH, or OVERWORKED, 
PORES. 


Bold hout the world. + F, New- 
& Sons, 1 ki Edward-st. . Porrar 
avo & CEB me arsed andes He 


OUCLAS 


1S THE BEST. 
FIT FOR AKINGs 


5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH & ENAMELLED CALF. 
$350 Fine CALF &KANGARO®, 
$3.59 POLICE,3 soLes, 
$29 $2. WORKINGMENS 


* EXTRA FINE* 



















Over One People wear the 
W. L. Douglas $3 & $4 Shoes 
All our shoes are equally satisfactory 
Foc} Eqcad caetom Shoes tn otyle ana A 
Thele wearing qualities are unsu ye 


e prices are uniform,---stam 
Bro $1 to $3 saved over other makes. 


cannot supply you we can. 


Ladies’ Shoes 










Excéptional values. Send 
for our new catalog. 


GLI ELE RTE OIE RE , 








John P.Twaddell 
1210 & 1212 
Market St., 
Philada., Pa. 
DARKNESS DAYLIGHT 
rains DAY 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott. 
overfiows with pathos, humor, fact and story, splen 
illustrated with 250 superb engravings from flash-li 
of real fe. Min ony God speed +t." Every- 
one and cries over it, and Agents are selling it by thow- 
sands. 1000 more Agents wanted—men women. 


ou and 
$100 to 6200 « month made. Send for Terms to 
Bi seewrs res. meres gteaream otc, 
"Will $1,200 a Year 


fecure your services? You can make iteasily selling 
Sacred Pictures and their Teachings,” our new 
book. 409 fineengravings! Famous religions paint- 
ing reproduced in the original oil colors! Contracts 
made by the month or by the the year with reliable 
persons, References required. Ke Yston ® PUBLISH- 
1n@ Co., Eighth and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, 








9 Ministers, teachers, ladies, agents wanted 
everywhere. Marion HaRLAND’s New 
K,** Homm or THE BIBLE.” Over 200 new photo- 

graphs. Pleases. Sells fast. Pays big. No experi- 

ence needed. One sold 51 in 30 hours, Illustrated 
circulars free. Address Historical Pub.Co.,Phila., Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED od live, ener. 


etic man 
every city and town that has water-works. Small 


outlay required, and a good man can make from two 
to five dollars per day selling lawh-sprinklers. Ad- 
dress E. STEBBINS M¥a. Co., Brightwood, Mass. 


are making more than $18 per week 

nts selling “The Compendium.” 

meperionse not necessary. Outfit 

free the postage, 1c. Act quick. Best book this 

season, BinLE House, 51 N.7th8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


...- THE READSBORO... 


Chair Manufacturing Co., 


READSBORO, VERMONT 

















Manufacture an extensive line of 
OPERA, 
CHURCH, and 
ASSEMBLY SEATING. 





1895 Catalog, showing interiors, now ready. 
Church and Y, M. C. A. references. 



















































































































































































“THE WORTH O’ A THING 
is best learned by the want o’ it.” Although 
in point of price, 


- SAPOLIO 


Is beyond value. Those who try it know. 


Don’t you want a friend who would half 
your hard work off your shoulders and do it with- 
out a murmur? would you give to find an 
assistant in your housework that would onr 
floors and walls clean, and your kitchen t, 
and yet never w ugly over the matter of hard 
work, Sapolio is just such a friend and can be 
bought at all grocers, No. 30. 
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are getting plenty, and it is 
fashionable to be 


HEALTHY &STRONG. 
MODERN Ideas of 

HEALTHFUL Dress 

are Perfected in 


Ferris’ 
GOOD 
SENSE 


Corset. Waist. 
For LADIES, 


CHILDREN. 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 





= for offering to mail this 
Ssilk watch fob, with 
© gold-plated buckle, for 
wTen Cents is to get 
# youto know about the 
§ Harris Patents. 

A book which we send with 
© the fob gives full information 
sSabout the Harris Wire 
= Buckle Suspenders, the 
S Harris Garter 
m andother Harris 
@ specialties. om. 


Wire Buckle Suspender Co., 
Williamsport, Pa. 
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AS AS JAN Jee) 


The “ LINENE” are the best and most economical 
collars and cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 
both sides finished alike, and, sere reversible, one 
collar is equal to two of any other kind, 





They At well, look well, and wear well. A box of ten 
collars or five my of cuffs for twenty-five cents. 
A sample co} lar and pair of cuffs by mail for six 
cents. Name style and size. Address, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 

77 Franklin St., New York. 24 Exchange P1., Boston. 
Ty) 9° 
IDEAL SPRING BEDS 
Our booklet “ Wide-Awake Facts about Sleep,” illus- 

trating and describing them, free for address. 
er Bros. M’f'’g Co., 13 Clay St., Utica, N.Y. 


“TT 
O’NEILLS, 
6th Avenue. 20th te 2ist Street. New York. 
ey orrersand dealersin Dry Goods, Millinery, 
@tec..in the Onited Sates. Send for samplesand prices, 








longest praise it most. 


THE SUNDAY 


Pure and Sure, 


CevelandsBe** 


manufactured originally by the Cleveland Brothers, Albany, N. Y., 
now by the Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York, 


has been in use for twenty-five years in thousands of 
homes all over the country, Those who have used it 
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SCHOOL TIMES 








“EDUCATIONAL. 


’ Co-operative 
’ Educational Travel. 


ORGANIZED BY 


The Rev. Dr. Henry S. Lunn, 
Editor Review of the Churches, London, Eng. 


A $200 Tour to London, Paris, and Rome. 
2 Gass Spt SASSER, Tact, SES we 


Tours Prolonged at Option. 


During 1894, over four thousand English 
people traveled from London to various parts 
of the Continent under the arrangements 
which Dr. Lunn made forthem. The annual 
Conference for the Reunion of the Churches, 
which he established at Grindelwald in 1892, 
has been attended by the Bishop of W: iter, 
Bishop Vincent, the Rev. H. P. Hughes, Dr. 
Charles Berry, Pére Hyacinthe, Lady Henry 
Somerset, and Miss Willard. Among those 
who have lectured in Rome have been the 
Bishop of Peterborough, Archdeacon Farrar, 
Mr. Hawels, Professor Mahaffy, Dr. Cunning- 
ham Geikie, and other eminent men. 

ty 4 particulars of these tours on applica- 
on 
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th 
Pilgrimage Secretary, 
The Sunday School Times, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 
Williston Seminary~~ 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant, All buildings 
heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1895. 
dress Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 
OUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
Offers courses, Music and 





art. Library, ies, cabinets, and rvatory. 
= fifty-ninth opens Se hee: we, Thos. Board 
tuition, Mrs, KE. 8S: MxAb, Preside) 
New England Conservatory of Music. 
(The Leading Conservatory of America.) 
Founded by Dr, EB. Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director, 
Send for Prospectus, giving full information. 


Frank W. Haves, General Mer., Boston, Mass, 








Ss ert at BY MAIL. Complete course. 
Beautiful catalogue and first lesson free. Write 
Ports SHORTHAND COLLEGE, Williamsport, Pa. 

] OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 

TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street. Boston. Mass, 








Agents wanted to sell a 14 carat gold, under-feed 
fountain-pen. Best pen made. Send $1 for sample. Good 
commission. Golden-rod Pen Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





EDUCATIONAL. | 


«DO NOT STAMMER” | 





4 

4 
PHILADELPHIA, July 19, 1887. 4 

MR. Erwin 8, JoHNSTON. . 
Dear Sir: I never saw worse stammerers 4 
than some of those you brought to me,and 4 
the eure that was wee ape them was 4 
and truly wonderful. Iam-willing 4 

isin writing,ortellittoanyonewho 4 
luponme, Yourstruly, 4 
> JNO.WAMNAMAKER, 4 
13th and Chestnut Sts. 4 

Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publish- 4 
ers of The Sunday School Times, 4 
Send fort4-page pamphlet to E. 8. Johnston’s 7 
Institute, 1033 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. q 











THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 
2101 and 2103 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 


For Girls and Young Ladies. Boarding and day. 
Academic, college preparatory, and musical, l4th 





year. For illustrated catalog and references, address 
Dr. & Mrs. James R. DANFORTH. 


Haverford College 


Nine miles from Philadelphia 
For information address the President, Haverford, Pa. 


Book - keeping, penmanship, 
business forms, arithmetic, 
,ete. thoroughly taught by MAIL 


atstudent’s Mee arror rates. Gealos free; triallesson, 
0c, BRYA TTON, 10 College Bidg., Buffalo, N.Y, 














Teachers Wanted American Teachers Bureau, 

4 AMERICAN — 
Fire Insurance Com 4 

Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, P phia. 


8% SURE 8% 


Paid by our first mortgages on city or farm proest ° 
Write us, TACOMA ING LETKENT Co., Tacoma, ash. 








Ask your Stationer for them 
The Leading 
Writing Papers 


BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, 
and BUNKER HILL 
Complete samples for 4 cents, if not obtain- 
able through your dealer. 
Samuel Ward Com 


ny, 
49 and 61 Franklin Street, 


ton, Mass. 
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That’s the name | 
of the perfect soap. 
It makes you per- 

fectly clean, keeps 

your skin in perfect 
order, gives you per- 
fect satisfaction in 
every way. Ask your 
dealer for it. (5c.) 

Made only by 

The 

N. K. Fairbank 

Company, ‘ 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS. 


VoeCrerererre? 
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Men’s Jean Drawérs 
Perfect Fitting and Unsurpassed for Wear 


These are the features 
that place the ** Para- 
gon Pantaloon Fitting 
Jean Drawers’’ beyond 
competition : 


The best quality jean, 

Accurately cut, 

Full sizes, 

Re-inforced seat, 

Felled seams, 

Made in our Work- 
rooms, 

Finished with pearl 
buttons, and guar- 
anteed to give sat- 
isfaction. 





We have all ‘sizes, from 28 to.44 inch waist 
measureé;-and five lengths of inseam—every 
part is cut in exact proportion. Sent, post- 
age free, to any address, for 

Per 
Money returned if the garments are not 


satisfactory. 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
Dry Goods PHILADELPHIA 
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A Teacher’s Personal Preparation 
By the Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 


Apart from the test, you might wisely pay many times ten cents for 
three of the articles to appear in the paper within the next ten weeks. 
you will see from their titles and authors, they will be of exceptional in- 
terest to every Sunday-school worker. 


Recent Explorations in Babylonia 


By Professor Hermann V. Hilprecht 


A ten-cent trial subscription for the next ten weeks includes these arti- 
If the paper has already proved helpful to you, no doubt you will be 
glad of an opportunity to send it for ten weeks, on trial, to a fellow-teacher. 


John D. Wattles & Co., Publishers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ten Weeks for Ten Cents 


For ten cents—in stamps, if you wish—-The Sunday School Times 
will be sent for ten weeks to any one who is not at present a subscriber. 
A ten wéeks’ trial is a fair trial, and ten cents is a little price for the 


As 


Child-Life in Japan 


By Mrs, J. C. Hepburn 
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= re Sundar school Times irtends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthr. Shonld, however, an advertisement of 
° the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they 


n Party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 





